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— BICBRATUBB. 


A LOVE-DREAM. 


BY CHARLES SWAIN, 


By the village hawthorne seated 
Waits a village maiden fair ; 

In her ear are sounds repeated 
She hath heard elsewhere. 

Why hath happiness such fleetness, 
Wings that never rest? 

When did memory’s words of sweetness 
Dwell in sweoter breast? 


——— 








Lonely lies the field before her 
In the twilight hour, 

Yet the face of her adorer 
Smiles from leaf and flower. 

Inward in her loving vision, 
Inward lists she to her heart; 

In a world of thought Elysian, 
Where time has no part. 


Lost in dreams of tender feelinz, 
She forgets her cottage birth ; 

Lost in love’s fond revealing, 
She is tar from earth. 

Traly but she dreameth greatly, 
Nobly doth the maiden fare , 

She is in a mansion stately 
Wedded lady to the heir! 


Wake her not—too soon love wake!h— 

Soon is Jost its world of dreams ; 
Like a golden bubble, breaketh, 

All that most enduring seems! 
Brighter heaven her soul is seeing 

In her trance than aught above ; 
Lost the whole of sense and being 


in the fulness of her love! London Lit. Gaz 





MARIA JANE, THE TACITURN LADY. 


BY ANGUS B. REACH, 


Jt is the fashion—aud by the way the fashion has been a prety per- 
manent ono—to speak ond write yaat quontities of virtuous iadigmijoe and 
cutting earcasm —a!! leveled at che active properties of ladies’ tongues— 
allcondemnative of their wagging propensities. Every body has had a 
fling at this much maligned feminine organ, Everybody takes it as fair 
ground foi being smart upon. We have heard a great deal about ladies 
tongues and perpetual mution—about ladies’ tongues and the steam-leg of 
that ill-fated Dutch gentleman, which never would or could stop—about 
ladies’ tongues Wearing out ladies’ teeth—aboat their being hung on a pivot 
in the middle, and continually going at bothends; with divers other scvere 
remarks, not necessary, in respect of their antiquity, to be here set down. 
Even that large and highly respectable portion of the community, who 
procure their jokes as gentlemen, marrying widows, sometimes obtain 
their families, ready-made, aud who perpetrate the same unfortuaate witti 
cisms, on an average, about twice a week for forty-years ; those benighted 
individuals who, apropos of the candle, talk of ‘ throwing light upon the 
subject,’ a remark ghastly enough to make the very snaffers open its iron 
jaws in speechless indignation—I say those unfortunate items of humanity, 
whenever they find themselves at a dinner-party set opposite a tongue, 
would think it high treason to the majesty of Momus were they to omit, 
as they operate upon the said quadruped fragment, with the view of laying 
a slice of it upon Mrs. Jobo Johnson's plate, an original jokelet, touching 
the respectable matron in question being blessed with too much tongue al- 
ready. And the company sometimes laugh—Heaven help us! 

Laugh or no laugh, however, all will admit how often ladies have their 
tongues thrown in their teeth; what standing topics they have been for sa- 
ges to be severe, and jokers to be merry upon. from the time, so far as 
we know, of Adam and Eve to that of the last-born of their now pretty 
widely extended family circle. ¥ 

Not that I am at all disposed to deny the capability which some ladies 
do certainly manifest in the talking Hine—not that I would dispute the 
melancholy fact that a few female tongues may occasionally outclatter 
those of a couple of score ducks in a mill pond, to say nothing at all of 
the rattle of the mill itself. I am also free to admit the many exam ples 
of ladies talking their husbands into the streets, thus turning them out of 
doors by the ears. Blues, too, have [ met, in whose cases the library, 
not the nursery, lisped out in all (and, bless ne! what a vast ‘all’ it was) 
they uttered; and divers other respectable members of female society, 
matrons and spinsters, are unhappily known to me, the length of whose 
tongues, were I, according to the proverbial plan of measurement, to gauge 
by the prolixity of their discourse, I should put down as co-extensive 
with what is generally called an ‘ endlesschain.’ 

But even granting that the general rule is in favour of loquacity, there 
are manifold notable exceptions tending to taciturnity. It bas sometimes 
struck me that nature might possibly, by mistake, have occasionally put 
a couple of tongues in one female mouth, thus leaving another a ‘ banquet- 
hall deserted.’ Or, at all events, tongues, like members of Parliament, 
are of two kinds—there is the speaking tongue and tke silent tongue— 
indeed, some ladies’ tongues seem to have been formed with a view to 
what goes oat, others with an eye to what comes in to their mouths—the 
speaking member prates, the silent member taste 
the other discriminating—the first, 
second, in that of solid pudding. 

Let me here confess myself puzzled. Which is the worst—the toncue 
which talks without taste, or that which tastes without talk? No doubt 
both are greatinflictions. I don’t like curtain lectures, bat I hate the silent 
system. I should be equally unbappy with our defanct friend, Mrs. Caudle. 
and my tongue-tied friend, Maria Jane (of whom, more hereatter,) Mrs. 
Caudle’s words were never more eloquent than silence ; and, alas ! Maria’s 
Silence is never more eloquent than words. I don’t know whether I am 
most to be pitied when trying to talk to a lady who never gives me the 
chance of saying a word, or when soliloquising to another who won't give 
my eloquence an occasional lift by uttering one herself. Perhaps, on the 
whole, the latter condition is the one most worthy of the compassion of all 
Christian souls. 

The terrible talkative ladies may be classed under two general heads.— 
There are first, those remarkably feminine bipeds of a certain age—mo- 
therly-looking woman, as the phrase goes—and who, in truth—seeing they 
have often small regiments of ‘ blessed babbies,’ quite deserve the appella- 
tion—fat, fair, and considerabie over forty—who wear blazing red turbans, 
and sit on the softest places on sofas, and keep up unending dissertations on 
Welsh flannel, and Sarah’s teething, and Jobnny’s measles, and the propri- 
ety of giving Betty warning. These are very respectable matrons in thei 


0 s—the one is eloquent, 
great in the matter of airy puffs—the 


own way, but terrible bores in yours. Therefore shun them. Then you 
have the old maidenish portion of the female creation—ancient misses— 
spinsters of an early formation—vinegar-biooded ladies, whe look as though 
they lived on smeliing salts and acidulated drops—mere collocations of 
acute angles—seemingly all elbows—unfortunates, in fact, who, if they 
could not get legally admitted into a foreign country—could easily pass the 
Custom house by paying for themselves the duty leviable upon old bones. 
These interesting iudividuals are often terrible talkers. Their conversation- 
ai talent perhaps lies most in the scolding line, but they have often a strong 
suspicion of the blue about them—study political economy—consider them- 
selves private-life Harriet Martineaus—and talk about theories of popula- 
tion which they never by any chance reduce to practice. If then, you 
have no taste for being snappishly taken up on a poiut of philosophy—no 
predilection in favour of feminine harangues against early marriage—no 
love for cold, dry dissertations on cold, dry subjects—couched in cold, dry 
words—avoid the next chair to that occupied by one of those inteilectual 
Vifagos. 

But there is one class of women who talk plenty, yet who can never talk 
too much—one species of wagging tongues which never can give a way of 
surplusage, Have you not met—oh that angels’ visits should be so very lew 
and far between—have you not metsome meiry, buxom, raitle-puted, clever 
girl—with eyes which actually seem to tickle you—and a laugh, clear ring- 
ing as the silveriest tinkle of jingling belis ? Have you not met such a one— 
heard her pour out—unthinking!ly, uncaringly—in frolicsome sentences— 
outbursts of heartfelt merriment—every now and then relieved by a deeper 
shade, a hint just of the rich warm treasure beneath—all the bright thoughts 
—all the glowing impulses of her spotless, buoyant, loving, mirthsome na- 
ture? You have—and did you ever wish to lose a word of such a creature ? 
Could you not sit, listen, listen and sit—spell-bound by a stronger magic—a 
more potent witchery than ever enchanter conjured withal. On the blessed 
absence of affectation—the natural womat smiling up in rich gushes of nai- 
veté—the arch comment on Maria Jane’s downcast eyes—the cool simpli- 
city of the downright—‘ Were you ever in love 1’—the laughing embarrass- 
ment of the whispered confession to the indelicate crime of being hungry at 
dinner time. Ah! there are female tongues which, let them talk twice as 
much as they do, would be all tuo idle for the taste of any man whose 
opinion is worth having. 

Bat then there is the terrible tribe of the tongue-tied. 
this class is, if possible, a still greater infliction upon society than that 
which cons‘itutes its antipodes. If a lady will insist on boreing you, or 
scolding you, in fact, battering you with stupid words, you can think of 
someting else, and say, ‘ Yes,’ and ‘No,’ mechanically, to keep up ap- 
pearances—it being of no consequence whatever if you put one word un- 
wittingly for the other. But when ata dinner party—you are obliged— 
under pain of looking like a table spoon, to soliloquise to the lady on your 
left or right—only—in that case—unless you have-the misfortune to be a 
Membres of Porliament, of any other spouting clab—the task is rather a 
heavy vne upon your oratorical powers—nothing is more difficult tban 
keeping up an animated game of battledoor—when you have nobody to 
toss back the shuttle-cock, 

And women, like Maria Jane, who will thus afflict you, are met with 
every day in society, Go toa dinner party, or a ball, you will be sure to 
observe some three or four young ladies—lair average specimens of the sex 
so far as noses, eyes, legs, and arms go—but all of them possessing that sort 
of general expression, or rather no expression, which characterises half cen- 
tury old shillings. You instinctively feel that they are what they represent 
themselves to be—young ladies, as you know that the piece of smooth round 
silver in your purse is a shi!ling—albeit the characteristic stamp bas long 
since yielded to the wear and tear of circulation. These fair inanities dress 
in the eame sort of generalising fashion. There is never any thing particu- 
lar about them, any thing to remember them by. Their faces and their 
shawls are just like every body else’s, that is to say, a sort of average seems 
to have been struck of the features and costumes of society in general, and 
the figures and frocks of the young ladies in question appear to have been 
moulded by the general principles deduced therefrom, 

These are the animated dolls of which Maria Jane is the type. What 
could have been her purpose in coming into the worid, except to work 
Berlin wool monstrosities, and add one unit the more to the last census— 
Heaven knows. Every body says, ‘Oh, Maria Jane is a good girl,’ mean- 
ing thereby that the creature is harmless. Its habits are soon told. It rises 
in the morning because every body else does. It would lie in bed for the 
same Treason. It eats bread and butter, and thinks sugarcandy nice. It sits 
all day ata window making Berlin wool slippers. It has made sufficient 
to furnish forth easy chaussures for a small army. Sometimes it makes 
funny pictures also in Berlin wool—Jack Sheppards anc chimney-sweeps 
(when all colours but black happen to be exhausted), and remarkable por- 
traits, in small squares, of the Duke of Wellington’s nose with his face 
stuck on toit. Tue pretty creature can speak three words very distinctly. 
It seldom or ever goes beyond them, at least in public. Sometimes it says 
‘ Yes, sometimes ‘ No,’ but when it cannot exactly say either it says ‘Lor!’ 
It goes out to parties, and is pronouaced by young ladies to be ‘ quiet,’ by 
old gentlemen to be ‘ unassuming,’ by some young gentlemen to be ‘ slow,’ 
by others to be a‘ spooney.’ Oa great occasions it has been known to en- 
large its vocabulary and say ‘nice,’ and ‘pretty.’ It thought the Falls of 
Niagara ‘ nice,’ and St. Paul’s ‘pretty.’ Afier a party it goes home in the 
same unexcited state in which it went out, says ‘ Yes,’ and ‘ No,’ about half 
a dozen times, goes to bed, and rises next morning to be at the Berlin wool 
again. 

Sach is the ordinary life of Maria Jane. Need I enlarge upon the snffer- 
ings which she and her compeers inflict upon our sex? Every body has 
feit the misery of silting beside a woman and having nothing to say for him- 
self. The predicament is almost as bad as being placed at the Old Bailey 
bar in a similar state of ‘ verbai destitution.’ 

You know at once when you are sentenced to try to amuse one of the 
Maria Janes. You are — introduced to her in the wretched half 
hour before dinner, when the tide of talk is at its lowest ebb. You are 
summoned to begin an evening’s Soliloquising just at that particular half 
hour of the forty-eight when you have not a.word to throw at a dog, much 
less ata lady. The spell of forcible silence is then all powerful. Eeven the 
stoutest chatterers quail before its ivflaence. Mrs. Potts, your worthy land- 
lady, is pondering iu vvutterable agony over the chances of the dinner being 
spoiled—waiting for the principal gu st, Mr. Alderman Brown Browns. 
The host shares his rib’s inquietade; the family doctor, who has dined 
there once a week for the last twenty years, is looking over a portfolio of 
prints for the handred thousand and firsi time. The rest of the guests are 
busy doing nothing; the more active-minded of the ladies finding intellec- 
tual amusement in twiddling their thumbs; the mosi brilliaut of the gen- 
tlemen glancing approvingly from the pulish of the fire-irons to the polish uf 
their boots 

Silence—even the weather has been abandoned in despair, not, however, 
until having done good duty. Every body as they entered made a remark 
upon the ‘skyey influences.’ ‘I'hus Jones opined simply that it was ‘ cold;’ 
Smith’s arrival modified the verdict into ‘ cold rather,’ with a recommenda- 
tion of the wind to mercy considering the time of the year; Johnson, how- 
ever, thought the evening ‘seasonable,’ but Jackson proved the ‘ windyness’ 
of the corners. The maiter was finally settled, of course, upon its proper 
footing by the alderman’s decision thatthe afternoon was decided|y ‘ muggy,’ 
and the ‘ pavement shocking under foot.’ 


I have said that 








And now having accomplished the trausit of Miss Mary Jane through the 

Khyber Pass from the drawingroom to the diningroom, you begin to think 
that something must be said in earnest. Soup affords a few moments’ res- 
pite. Can you im eommon decency go back to the weather again? Only 
in desperate cases. You therefore make a dash and break the ice. Prim 
with a glass of champagne, you fire your small talk like smell shot, explode 
your best table stories like bombs. But all you get in reply is‘ Lor!’ You 
become piqued. Can you not make something of your fair listener? have 
you got hoid ef @ Trappist in petticoats? Does all her talent lie in sayin 
nothing? Is all her approval to be signified mutely as Lord Burleigh’s 
opinions—all her astonishment to be speechless—all her notes of admira on 
as silent asa printer’s? You try to throw salt on thetail of a topic that will 
suit her. You mentally range over the ‘Encyclopedia Britannica,’—a 
glance at all men, all things, all times—pour out conversational material as 
varied, incongraous, and motley as the hodge-podge ingredients of a witch’s 
cauldron, You glance from pantomime to parliament—from over worked 
committee men to the ‘Industrious Fleas.’ You have afling at the railwa 
of Eng!and, the fortifications of Paris, the wall of China, and the pyram 
of Egypt, a dissertation on mesmerism followed by a lament over the rotven 
potatoes, an anecdote of Louis Philippe by a reminiscence of Abd-el-Kader. 
{he oys‘ers on your plate suggest the pearl fisheries, and those latter, join- 
ed by the influence of the vinegar cruet, bring Cleopatra on the tapis. From 
the Queen of Egypt you fly to the Queen of England. The bon-boas on the 
side table whisk you off to her Majesty of Spain. Spain wee up guitars 
and castanets, gitanas and Don Quixote, and like the night of La Mancha, 
away you go flying at all game, tilting at all windmills, until you find yonr- 
self—you hardly know how you came to talk about the matter at all—pas- 
sing au eulogium upon white-bait, and expressing a grateful admiration for 
broiled herrings. . 

But all is in vain. ‘Lor!’ is the one fatal monosyllable which rewards 
all your most brilliant sentences—‘Lor!’ One anchanging, unfaltering, 
stolid, unmeaning, inexpressive ‘ Lor "’ . ae : 

Pyramids—fleas—pearls—potatoes—Louis Philippe—Don Quixote—re- 
ply * Lor ' lor! lor!’ : ‘ * 

You give it up. ‘Watch your friend Smithson, who is chatting gloriously 
with a rattling girl on the other side of the table, and then in sheer jealousy, 
ask him to take wine in the desperate hope of the sherry choking him. 

Yet—one more attempt. You have found out a mutual friend —known to 
both Maria Jane and yourself. 

* Saw Jerrington this forencon.’ 











‘Lor ? 

. —e on his head on the top of an area railing.’ 

‘Lor!’ 

The responses to the two pieces of information are given in exactly the 
same tone ; f.ud in utier despair you leave Maria Jane to her own devices, 
and Segis \eért of speaking trampet conversation with somebody at the 
other Sat, of fhe table. 

Those whe wish to study haman character as developed un‘er the most 
painful circumstances should watch the progress of a quadrille in which 
Maria Jane has been committed to the care of one of those hapless young 
gentlemen, who, although they have plenty of talk over a glass of brandy- 
and-water, freely confess that they never know what to say to alady. Some- 
limes they meet with an eligible partner charitable enouga and rattling 
enough to help the lame dog over the style; but when they find themselves 
\éte-a-!adte with the Maria Janes, the extended pause is awful. 

An original remark may in some cases be hazarded about the heat of the 
room. Ina few instances the gentleman has gone so far and has had 
imaginative power enough to inquire whether the lady was fond of dancing, 
but these two cards played, the game is up—the vocabulary for the time- 
being is exhausted. The quadrille goes on, and you can see that the vic- 
\im’s imagination is on the rack—his fancy in the thaumb-screws for some 
newremark But invain. He sees he ought tosay something. He feels 
it; but, alas! he is squeezing an empty bottle. Nothing will come out. The 
dancing portions of the guadriile are moments of respite, but when he finds 
himself again pianted by his partner’s side for some three minutes of inac- 
tion, the perplexity of the youth is awful to behold. As for the lady, she is 
used to it. She does not talk herself, and does not care for any body else 
talking. It would be quite the same to her to have for a partner ire 
or the man who answered Coleridge’s brilliancy and depth of remark by 
the observation addressed to the apple dumplings, that—‘them is the 
jockeys for me.’ And upon the termination of the set, she is led to 
her place ainong the wailflowers by her silent partner, who makesa bob 
of his head which people pass as a bow, and retires to some unknown recep- 
tacle for animals of his genus, which they generally find out near the door 
—blushing all the time like a red cabbage. He never ventures on a dance 
again for that evening—at least, until after supper, when he probably 
waltzes with a medical student. 

It is, however, with the young lady that we have, or rather had, to do, 
Bat our task is completed, We have sketched her manners and customs, 
pointed out her haunts, lamented over her victims, and beg—in one final 
seatence—in these last words—-to recommend her to the favourable notice 
of all interested in dumb animals, assured that to any advantageous offer 

silence wi.! give consent. 


a 
CLOSE OF SIR ROBERT PEEL’S ADMINIS- 
TRATION. 
From the last London Quarterly Review. 
* . * . bd 


* 
We must take this opportunity of expressing our more than regret at 
some imputations which have been made in private and in print, of his 
having some low personal motive in the depreciation of the landed in- 
terest. The accusation is not merely wholly groundless—it is absurd. Sir 
Robert Peel’s interests—as we stated in defence of his Corn Law of 1842 
—are essentially identified with the land ; and his measure is the more an- 
omalous and alarming from iis being contrary to those personal interests. 
But we take higher ground, Sir Robert Peel is infinitely superior to any 
influence of that low nature. His beart, if not as stout, is as pare as Mr. 
Pitt’s. He may be deficient in official candour and frankness—in fidelity 
to political friendships—in firmness against political adversaries—in con- 
tempt of the civium ardor prava jubentium—in the Wise courage that pre- 
fers to meet the storm in the deep waters rather than in shoals and straits 
—these defects, we say, may be imputed to him, aud they are probably in 
some degree constitutional ; but his mind was never sullied by even the 
passing cloud of any sordid or unwortby thought. It is an over-cautious 
and over-sensitive ratiocination that reduces him to the level—below his 
spirit and alien from his taste—of a temporizing Utilitarian if his heart 
were as firm as itis pure—if he were as inaccessible to the delusions and 
plausibilities of theorists, the hypocritical applause oi adversaries, the in- 
sidious and interested flatteries of the foreign press, and the menaces of 
popular agitation, as he is to either passion, corruption, or any other ig- 
noble motive—if he could trust himself as he requires others to trust him . 
—he might, as we once hoped he was destined to do, have stayed the re- 
velution, instead of, as we now fear, rapidly accelerating it. And this 
fear—very strong and very sincere—must our justification, for the frank 
severity wilh which, while doing justice to his private virtues and splendid 
talents, we must question and even censwre so many circumstances of his 











public comduct. 
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nce this portion of our task by some observations on the 

an or ae apt ty by which Sir Robert Peel announced his resig- 
nation to the House of Commons. That Sir Robert Peel hed ample 
grounds for congratulating himself and claiming the approbation of the 
country for the general merits of his administration, it is not we, who have 
been—usque ad aras—his humble followers and admirers, that can be dis- 
to question. It was, as we have just said, beyond all expectation 
powerful and popular, and deserved tobe so. Our domestic prosperity 
was unexampled; our Navy had been most judiciously and effectively 
managed b Lord Haddington and Sir George Cockburn; our Army was 
in the hands of the Duke of Wellington! Ireland hed been treated not 
merely with ‘justice,’ but a compassionate and politic indulgence. The 
Culonies were safe and satisfied under the vigorous protection of their es- 
sential interests by Lord Stanley. The mistakes and misfortunes of our 
proceedings in India had been repaired by victory, to be followed up, we 
trust, by a prudent and unambitious policy; and the tribute paid by Sir 
Robert Peel to the able, dignified, and successful conduct of our foreign 
affairs by Lord Aberdeen was eminently just. He was well entitled to 
claim for his noble friend, and, we must add, for himself, the praise of 
having maintained and improved the ace | dispositions and confidence of 
the European powers, and of having skilfully and honourably arranged 
with America two most intricate and delicate questions, which had been 
festering for near half a century. and at last, by long neglect and misman- 
agement, had grown toa state of inflammation that imminently menaced 
the peace of the world.* WR Piss 

Bat of all the rest of that speech—its topics, its language, and its spirit 
—we are bound to record our strong disapprobation. It seems to us preg- 
nant with the most mischievous principles and consequences, and to require 
that every means—even those so humble as ours—should be exerted to 
cotinteract ite—as we think—most dangerous tendencies. : 

That such is its character is testified by the universal feeling of the 
whole country—by the astonishment and alarm which it produced in all 
the friends of the Constitution—and by the exaltation of every class of 
religivus dissent or potitical disaffection. Nor is this impression confined 
to England. The Conservative and Revolutionary parties on the Continent 
bave taken, respectively, the same view of it, and the following literal ex- 
tract of aletier from an intelligent American gentleman to a friend in 
England proves that it receives the same interpretation beyond the Atlan- 


*If any man on this side of the water had made the same appeal to the 
hungry masses, he would have been branded with the name of demagogue 
— Food untaxed by injustice” was a master-touch. But it would have 
been enough for him to have carried his measures—he need not have given 
a parting stab to the interests he had abandoned. 


‘Our impression is, that matters more ancient and more sacred will follow 
the fate of your Corn Laws!’ 


When such is the opinion of an intelligent and impartial republican—well 
acquainted with our social, political, and commercial condition—we may 
be excused for having received similar impressions; and we particularly 
concur in this suggestion that the objectionable portions of the speech were 
wholly gratuitous, and not to be justified even if the measures themselves 
were to turn out to be wise, consistent, and successful. 

Of the many surprising passages of that speech, none perhaps, all circum- 
stances considered, is more so than Sir Robert Peel’s direct glorification of 
Mr, Cobden and his indirect homage to the Anti-Corn Law League. Sir 
Robert Peel believed, of course, that he was doing no more than justice 
when he attributed his sudden conversion to the ‘ unadorned eloquence of 
Richard Cobden ;’ but we do not think that he sufficiently distinguished in 
his own mind the ingredients of which Mr. Cobden’s influence over him 
was composed. The real ‘ eloquence of Richard Cobden’ wasas the repre- 
sentative and organ of a conspiracy which was permitted to agitate the 

ublic mind by incendiary meetings—to usurp the sovereignty of authority 
by levying half amillion of money for illegal purposes—and to menace the 
Constitution itself and the independence of Parliament by the avowed fabri- 
cation of a hundred thousand fictitious votes. That it was not the legitimate 
eloquence of Mr Cobden that worked on Sir Robert Peel is quite evident 
from many collateral circumstances. It was in the very teeth of that elo- 
quence that Sir Robert Peel carried his own bill—it was in despite of that 
eloquence that he for four years maintained it; and upon the very last oc- 
casion in which that eloquence was exerted—Mr. Villiers’ motion on the 
19th of June, 1845—Sir Robert Peel answered Mr. Cobden’s last speech in 
along and, as it was thought, firm as well as conclusive argument. How 
between that day and the middie of October, when he announced his con- 
version to his astonished Cabinet, Mr. Cobden’s eloquence could have ope- 
rated we cannot conjecture. We can hardly suppose that Sir Robert Peel 
had been in the interval studying in the bald and disjointed reports of Han- 


sard the eloquence which had failed to persuade him when delivered viva | 


voce, 

But there was in the very form of this compliment an indication of the 
deeper inflaence under which it was pronounced. Sir Robert Peel took 
care to attribute his conversion, not to.‘the honourable Member for Stock- 
port’—that is, to the natural and legitimate effect of Mr. Cobdan’s partia- 
mentary exertions—but to ‘ Richard Cobden,’ whom, as a Meniber of Par- 
liament, it would bave been disorderly to name; but for whom that histori- 
cal designation was not irregular wien applied—as it was understood by all 
who heard it—in his very different character of prime agitator and leader of 
the Anti-Corn-Law League. This may seem a small circumstance ; but it is 
indicative of an important distinction; and opens some still more serious 
considerations. Our readers cannot have altogether forgotten the long se- 
ries of incendiary speeches pronounced by Mr. Cobden in his various public 
meetings; but if those audacious instigations to rebellion and rapine be not 
fresh in their memories, they may turn, for some early specimens of ‘ Rich- 
ard Cobden’s eloquence,’ to our articles on the Anti-Corn-Agitation in De- 








cember, 1842. ‘i'hey will there find that, on the 17th July, 1841, Mr. Cob- 
den, not yet in Parliament, made his first prominent appearance as a public 
man by suggesting ‘ a demonstration of numbers and physical force to intim- 
idate the new House of Commons :’—‘ Masters and men,’ he said, ‘ must 
unite to startle the House of Commons by a meeting on Kersall Moor!’ 
And subsequently, on the 11th February, 1842, in a meeting of delegates 
assembled to oppose the progress of the new Cabinet’s Corn Bill, he des- 
cribed Sir Robert Peel's ministry as ‘an oligarchy which had usurped the 
overnment;’ and he stated, amidst the vehement cheers of his excited au- 
Story, that‘ until these men were frightened, the people would never ob- 
tain justice.’ Notwithstanding Sir Rubert Peel’s testimony to the political 
sagacity of Mr. Cobden, we are unwilling to believe that ‘these men were 
frightened,’ in the common sense of the word, iato the repeal of the Corn 
Laws; but we cannot doubt that a degree of political fear, which is easily 
mistaken (particularly by the patient himself) for prudence, was one of the 
chief ingredients in that still incomprehensible proceeding: however that 
may be, it was with more candour than, we think, discretion, or a due regard 
to the future peace of the country, that Sir Robert Peel marked out as an 
object of public admiration and gratitude, and of course imitation, Richard 
Cobden, the agitator and demagogue—in marked contradistinction from ‘the 
honourable Member for Stockport.’+ 
Whether Sir Robert Peel and the Secretary of State for the Home De- 





artment may have had some secret reasons for thinking the League muro 
jormidable than it had for the last year or two appeared to them or to the 
sea we Cannot presume tosay; bat there can be no doubt that they must 
ave found it to be an embarrassment, not to call it a disgrace, to their ad- 
ministration, that such an anti-constitutional association should be permitted 
to exist. We can, however, age believe that they were reluctant to em- 
bark in a legal struggle with it, which would involve, as a necessary conse- 
quence, another proceeding against the still more audacious and not less 
anti-constitutional association for the repeal of the Irish Union:—remember- 
ing the late prosecution of O’Connell and Co., they doubted too readily their 
own Strength, and were too sensitive of their risk in waging a double war 
with the English and Irish agitators, and in their choice of difficulties wil- 
tingly persuaded themselves that it was a safer or at least an easier course to 
invade the quiet and submissive Ovilia of the agriculturists than to grapple 
with the reluctantes Dracones—Cobden and O’Connell. This at least is in 
accordance with what we have already said and quoted as to the general 
predisposition of Sir Robert Peel's temper to anderrate friends and overrate 
evemies, to conciliate what he takes to be public opinion by a too ready sac- 
rifice of his own better judgment, and to get rid of dangerous or even trou- 
blesome agitation by submission and surrender rather than by resistance. 
But there were other passages in Sir Robert Peel’s valedictory oration as 
remarkable as the eulogium of Richard Cobden, and, we think, still more 
objectionable :— 





* We trust that we, too, may be allowed to refer with some degree of 
satisfaction to our own labours in the same cause—our articles on the North- 
eastern and North-western Boundaries. We beg leave particularly to ob- 
serve that the views which we took in our April mate wr of the Oregon 
question were, by a curious and happy coincidence, exactly, even to mi- 
a the same that were so soon afier to be ratified by the definitive 

eaty. 

+ There were other circumstances of Mr. Cobden’s eloquence, both in 
the Leagne and in Parliament, that we will not more particalarly allude to, 
the paintul recollection of which increased our surprise al Sir Robert Peel's 
gratuitous panegyric | 


‘I do not hesitate to say, that in my opinion there ought to be established 
between England and Ireland a complete equality (great cheering) in all 
civil, municipal, and political rights.’ 

So we too would say—but is it not so now? ‘We should be glad to 
learn what rights Scotchmen or Englishmen enjoy that are denied to the 
Irish. The only instance that Sir Robert Peel specifically mentions is the 
existence of Coercion Acts, or, as he justly calls them, acts for the protec- 
tion of life and property in Ireland; but those acts he defends, and would 
maintaiu. To what, then, does he allude? A subsequent passage, we 
suppose, explains :— 

* [ think it ought to be impossible to say that there is a different rule sub- 
stantially with regard to civil and municipal franchise in Ireland from 
what prevails in England.’ 


Does he mean an extension of the franchise 7—a new and wider Reform 
Bill?—the main and most important topic of all Mr. O’Connell’s harangues 
about justice for Ireland! Is then Sir Robert Peel about to supersede Mr. 
O'Connell as he did Mr Cobden? But mark!—the greatest difference be 
tween the elective franchise in England and Ireland is that which Sir Ro 
bert Peel himself imposed on Ireland in kis Emancipation Bill, the substi- 
tation of 107. instead of 40s. freeholdesa 1s then Sir Robert Pee)’s own 
measure of 1829 to partake the fate of his measure of 18422 But we hesi- 
tate not to say that the complaint is wholly unfounded in law and in fact— 
that the differences which exist are aiready, and, we think, unduly, in fa- 
vour of the Irish elector—and that if there were to be attempted a substan- 
tial equality of franchise—real and bona fide freeholders for Irish counties, 
and 10/. house holders for Irish boroughs, and similar payments of rates and 
taxes by all—more than half the present electors of Ireland would be at 
once distranchised. But, even if it were otherwise—if any such grievances 
exist, why did not Sir Robert Peel, who had so large a share in making 
them, remedy them while he was in power? Why not allude to them in 
any of the Royal Speeches he has penned, or in any official speech that he 
has spoxen? Why bequeath these novissima verba as a legacy of embar- 
rassment to his successors, and of dissatisfaction and discord in that already 
distracted country? Can we hope that Lord John Russell will be able, 
even if he be willing, to maintain anything like a real elective franchise in 
Ireland, when the requisitions of Mr. O’Connell are thus endorsed by Sir 
Robert Peel ? 


This extraordinary speech concludes not inappropriately with this extra- 
ordinary sentence : 


‘I shall leave office, I fear with a name severely censured by many hon- 
ourable gentlemen, who, on public principle, deeply regret the severance of 
party ties—who — regret that severance, not from any interested or 
personal motives, but because they believe fidelity to party engagements— 
the existence and maintenance of a great party—to constitute a powerful 
instrument of government, I shall leave a name execrated by every 
monopolist (loud cheering from the Opposition), who, from less honourable 
motives, maintains protection for his own individual benefit (continued 
cheering): but it may be that I shall leave a name sometimes remembered 
with expressions of good will in those places which are the abode of men 
whose lot it isto labour, and to earn their caily bread by the sweat of their 
brow—a name remembered with expressions of good will, when they shall 
recruit their exhausted strength with abundant and untaxed food, the sweeter 
because it is no longer leavened by a sense of injustice. (Loud and voci- 
ferous cheering.)’ ‘Cheering’ from the Whigs, Radicals, and Repealers !’ 


We shall notice presently the portion of this peroration which refers to 
party connexions; but we must take the liberty to object to both the justice 
and the policy of representing by the odious characteristics of greedy, selfish, 
and dishonourable monopolists those whose only crime was their fidelity to 
Sir Robert Peel’s own principles; and, for his sake as well as ours, we in- 
dignantly protest against the implication, that, up to the commencement of 
this year, 1846, he, and all that have followed him, have been oppressors of 
the poor—taxing unjustly, and with the most sordid motives, the scanty 
subsistence of the children of toil. Was Sir Robert Peel speaking under 
some delusive excitement? Was he aware of what he was saying? Did 
he for the moment forget that his political life had lasted for six-and-thirty 
years; and that during that long period he had been sometimes the able in 
sirument, sometimes the original author, and always an active promoter, of 
those measures which he now, by this injurious contrast, holds up to the ex- 
ecration ofmankind? Does he expect by this kind of death- bed repentance, 
to obliterate all the censure, all the guilt which he thus charges on his 
whole antecedent career? Is he contentto be remembered with good will 
‘from and after the passing of this Act,’ and to be loaded with retrospective 
reproach and obloqay for the long antecedent portion of his political life ? 
If he be—we are not. We never defended his corn laws on any such 
grounds, nor for any such possible results as he indicates. We have no 
doubt of his own personal charity and benevolence—they are as great as 
his other private virtues; but we cannot admit that he feels more for the 
real interes s of the poor than thcse who have supported a graduated Corn 
Law, and whose first argament and object bas ever been to secure for the 
working population a steadier, more certain, more domestic, and therefore, 
in the end, cheaper and more abundant supply of the first necessary of life’ 
They may be mistaken in their views; but did it become Sir Robert Peel, 
who had so large a share in leading them into the error (if error it were), 
to point them out to popular vengeance as monopolist oppressors of the poor ? 
Was it not doing still more directly whaj he himself, in February, 1843, had 
reproached to Mr. Cobden? And was he blind to the danger to which his 
denunciation exposed the haggards and the persons of the monopolists? But 
hear how he himself had in his speech of 1542 anticipated and disposed of 
such clap-trap arguments: 

“Sir, itis imppssible not to feel that those who advocate the repeal of 
every impost of every kind upon the subsistence of the people are enabled 
to appeal to topics which give them a great advantage—to urge that there 
is a tax upon bread, a tax upon the subsistence ef the people—to urge that 
the tax is maintained for the protection or advantage of a separate class.— 
(Cheers from the Opposition.) He who urges argument of this kind mus', 
of course, make a considerable impression upon those who listen to him, 
A comparison is made between the dearness of the food in this country and 
the cheapness of food in some other countries, and the inference is imme- 
diately drawn that the people of this country ought to be placed upon the 
same footing in respect to the articles of sabsistence, and that their condi- 
tion will be benefited by the reduction of the price of food to that rate at 
which it can be purchased in other countries. Sir, it appears to me that 
any conclusion founded upon such a position will be altogether erroneous. 
(Cheers from the Ministerial benches.” )—Speech of February, 1842, p. 12. 

And then for six pages more of the printed speech he enforced, by nu- 
merous facts and cogent arguments, the proposition that it is ‘a hasty and 
unwise inference that the people of this country would be placed ina situ- 
ation of greater comfort if the price of food should be reduced to the Cunti- 
nental standard’ [p. 13], and he concludes that topic by expressing his 
‘firm belief—thatif the House of Commons should be induced to pledge 
itself to a total repeal which we on this side of the house deprecate so much, 
you will only superadd the severest agricultural distress, without relieving 
permanently the manufactures of the country, Any such disturbance of 
agriculture as must follow from a total repeal of the corn-laws would, in 
my opinion, lead to unfavourable results, not only with respect to the agri- 
culturists themselves, but also’to all those numerous classes who are identi- 
fied with them in interest."—p. 19. 


But a Dew light has broken upon him, and, forgetting the six pages of 
elaborate facts and able and eloqueut arguments of the speech of 1842, he 
selects in 1846 as the highest topic of his self-gratulation, that labourers are 
‘to recruit their exhausted strength with untaxed food.’ Untaxed? Not 
yet; for though the measure was grounded on the scarcity of last season 
and the prediction of its continuance, or even aggravation in the present 
year, the duty under the new law has been up to its own maximum, and 
nearly equal to what it would have been under the old. Jf the relief were 
necessary, it ought to have met the immediate emergency, instead of being 
postponed for three a let that pass. By and bye it is to be un- 
taxed—yes, untaxed by our Exchequer but taxed probably more highly by 
foreign and perhaps hostile treasuries. We have already shown that our 
nearest Continental neighbours had export-duties which rose pretty nearly 
as our import-duties diminished ; and that at this moment there would be 
ayable on wheet imported from France a duty there of 15s. the quarter. 
rd Brougham, in reply to the argument that if we came to depend alto- 
gether on the Continental powers for our food, we should become dependent 
on them eventually for our political existence, stated that such a fear was 
visionary, for that Buonaparte, in the plenitude of his enmity anc his power, 
ermitted the exportation of some million quarters of corn to England. 
rd Brougham assumed that Buonaparte was obliged to permit it, because 
he did permit it; but his Lordship overlooked, we think, the real motive 
of that permission, Buonaparte condescended to that departare from his 
system, because on those many millions of quarters he levied a duty of— 
we know not exactly what the extent of the exaction and corruption of his 
licence system may have been, but certainly some millions of pounds ster- 
ling !—so that Lord Brougham’s argument, like every other argument that 
rests on facts, turns out to be the strongest confirmation of our opinivn. 
And that will happen again and for ever, in anything like a similar case. 
Foreign states, even though at war with us, will probably never attempt, or 
at all events will not be for any long period able, to close their por's her. 





metically against us—their own streng interests may prevent that—but they 


will do what, from the extent, the facility, and the results of the operation, 
will be worse; they will enhance their reluctant supply to famine prices, 
and will pay their soldiers and sailors to fight us by the tax which we shall 
be forced to pay them for our food; and this, as we have before shown, will 
happen exactly at the time when the other effects of war wili have dimin- 
ished our manufacturing population in the double distress of want of labonr 
and dearness of food. This argument, too, Sir Robert Peel in his speech of 
1842 foresaw and enforced :— 

‘IT retain the opinion, which I expressed some time ago, that it is of the 
utmost importance to the interests of this country that you should be as far 
as possible independent of foreign supply.’—p. 21. 

This, we see, was not a hasty extempore opinion—but a deliberate adher- 
ence to one that he had betore expressed. 

Again :— 

‘ My belief, and the belief of my colleagues, is that it is important for 
this country—that it is of the highest importance to the welfare of all 
classes in this country, that you should take care that the main sources of 
your supply of corn should be derived from domestic agriculture. (Hear, 
hear ’)—p. 45. 

And it is not for the benefit of landlords that he advocates this independency 
of foreign supplies, but for the labourer on whose behalf he pleads that the 
food may not be untaxed : 


‘I say that it is of importance in acountry like this, where the chief sub- 
sistence of the labourer consists of wheat, if we resort to foreign countries 
for supplies, to take care that those supplies should be for the purpose of 
making up deficiencies, rather than as the chief sources of subsistence. 
(Hear.’)—p. 22. 

Again :— 

‘I certainly do consider that it is for the interest of all classes that we 
should be paying occasionally a small additional sum upon our own domes- 
tic produce, in order that we might thereby establish a security and insur- 
ance against those calamities that would ensue, if we became altogether, or 
in a great part, dependent upon foreign countries fur our snpply. (Hear, 
hear.’)—p. 44. 

In short, there is hardly a topic of the speech of June, 1846, which is not 
anticipated and refuted by that of February, 1842. 

But there is another ‘ leaven’ still more power/ul then the indirect taxa- 
tion of the Corn-laws by which Sir Robert Peel’s measures will both em- 
bitter and diminish the daily bread of those ‘ whose lot it is to labour’—we 
mean the lowering of wages proportionably to the price of provisions. 
This is as inevitable as any of the physical consequences of the great laws 
of nature; and we will venture to assert, that this promise of additional 
and permanent abundance to the poor from the cheupness of bread, is a mere 
sophism, and that low wages will practically intercept Sir Robert Peel’s 
verbal benevolence 

But if Sir Robert Peei’s new light be the true one—if the general prin- 
ciple be of such paramount importance as to have justified such a revolu- 
tion as has been made—if the removal of taxation from the ‘food that re- 
cruits the exhausted strength’ of the labcurer was really the object, and an 
object of such urgent duty—why was it not carried out by the abolition 
of all taxation on the many other articles of the poor man’s subsistence 
and comfort—sugar, coffee, tea, ma't? Let it notbe thought that we ad- 
vocate such sweeping changes—very far from it: we regret to hear of such 
wild schemes; and we adjure the Conservatives not to countenance such 
dangerous delusions. We allude to them only for the purpose of testing 
Sir Robert Peel’s speech by his own principles. We may perhaps be an- 
swered, that Sir Robert Peel would do so, and that he wishes to see malt, 
sugar, coffee, and tea as free as bread or air. We believe it may be so; 
but again, this would only be defending his esoteric consistency by the 
sacrifice of his candour. He has never, that we know of, avowed in the 
face of Parliament a preference for direct or indirect taxation, though it 
seems indicated in a letter quite recently addressed by him to the people 
of Elbing (of which we shall say more presently,) and may have been, as 
we Now suspect, lurking under all Sir Robert Peel’s measures. Against 
this as a general principle we at once enter our protest. We are satisfied 
that in a free government the system of indirect taxation is the safest, aud 
indeed the only one that can be long borne. A despot might levy a poll 
tax, as under the pressure of a tyrant danger our Parliament consented to 
the temporary imposition of an income tax; but the principle is so dan- 
gerous from its liability to be abused, in various ways, that both at the 
original enactment of that tax during the late war, and i's revival four 
years ago, its duration was carefully limited to the urgency. Full sure we 
are that direct taxation will not be long tolerable; and that indirect taxa- 
tion, to be sufficiently productive, must bear on the necessaries of life, or 
on such luxuries—wine, spirits, tea, sugar, malt, tobacco, &c.—as have 
become in fact necessaries. To raise millions you must tax millions, 
Nothing but a taxation that shall in some degree reach all, will adequately 
supply the Exchequer, and nothing else admits of such easy and equitable 
adjustment and mutual compensation between the diflerent interests—be- 
cause such taxes on commodities enter into the adjustments of trade and 
the vaku@ of labour, and are eventually paid, not by the poor consumer, 
but by those who hire that consumer’s labour, or buy the produce of it. 

But there is something still more serious than the mere theory of taxa- 
tion in Sir Robert Peel’s dealings with the income-tax. He had frequent- 
ly, during the time that the whigs were evidently involving themselves in 
the financial difficulties which finally overpowered them, recorded his 
strong disapprobation of such a ‘ tax in time of peace :-— 

‘Such a tax is a great resource in time of necessity, and therefore I am 
unwilling, by establishing the offensive inquisition with which it must be 
accompanied, to create such an odium against it as may render it almost 
impracticable to resort to it in times of extreme necessily.’—Speech, 19th 
April, 1833, 

‘ The only alternative for the reduction of other taxes is to resort to a 
property-tax, to which I am decidedly opposed.’— Speech, 30th April, 1833, 

‘ Deprecating, as I do, above all things, the re-imposition of such an in- 
quisitorial tax in time of peace without the most serious and overwhelming 
necessity.’ —Speech, 27th Feb., 1834. 

Now, the emergency of 1842, under which, in face of these objections, 
the income-tax was imposed, was perhaps not quite so ‘ overwhelming’ 
as Sir Robert Peel's previous declarations might seem to require for the 
defence of the impost—at least it was not more urgent than the prospect 
before Sir Robert Peel’s eyes when he made these denunciations—for it is 
at least as necessary to the public interests to prevent a deficit, as to re- 
move one when incurred: but we will not dwell on that circumstance— 
though it is by no means unimportant in estimating Sir Robert Peel’s 
financial sagacity. We admit that a sufficient case was made out—it satis- 
fied Parliament and the country of the strong expediency of imposing the 
tax; it was therefore passed for three years—with, at most, a possible ex- 
tension to five years—by which time it was argued that the development 
of the tariff system would have so improved the revenue as to render the 
income-tax—* odious’ and ‘ inquisitorial,’ and only to be justified by ‘ an 
overwhelming necessity’—no longer required, So, in our article on Sir 
Robert Peel’s financial system, we concluded our defence of the income- 
tax by suggesting— 

‘that the unpopular nature of the tax suits it particularly to a femporury 
purpose; for the country, patient as it has been of its imposition as en 
emergency, will be very watchful to see that it shall not be continued an hour 
longer than shall be absolutely necessary.”—Q. Rev , June, 1842. 

And in the House of Lords, Lord Brougham, as an independent member 
who had had the largest share in enforcing the repeal of the tax after the 
war, and the Duke of Wellington, as representing the Cabinet, reiterated 
and recorded Sir Robert Peel’s pledges that the duration of the tax was to 
be strictly limited to the existing emergency. Lord Brougham even moved 
a series ef resolutions to that effect. We are now told—and told in a 
most surprising way—that all this was a mere deception. It seems that 
the Prussian town of Elbing, near the mouth of the Vistula—one of the 
outlets of Polish wheat—presented an address of congratulation and thanks 
to Sir Robert Peel on the repeal of the British Corn-Laws, There '8 
something so extraordinary in the idea of such an address from such a 
quarter—it seems so monstrous that a foreign people should, by Way of 
doing him honour, record their gratitude to a British minister for Sacri~ 
ficing the interest of his own country to the profit of theirs; and, above 
all, it seemed so wholly impossible that a statesman of Sir Robert Peel’s 
good sense and good taste could feel otherwise than humiliated at such an 
untoward compliment—that it was with sincere unbelief that we read in 
the papersan answer to this Elbing address (itself not published), bearing 


the signature of Sir Robert Peel, and not only responding gratefully to 
what we should have expected he would have thought an insult, but 
opening to his Elbing admirers certain arcana of his policy which he had 
never stated, we believe, to his own Cabinet, and certainly not to either 
Parliament or the country. As this extraordinary communication has not 
been disavowed, we are reluctantly forced to consider it as genuine, at 
least in substance—and in it we find, infer alia mirabilia, the following 


passage relating to the income-tax, which, remembering all that Sir Rob- 
ert Peel had said about the objects and duration of that tax, struck us, 


and, we believe, the country at large, with the most painful astonish- 





ment :— 
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conquerors—as the Jndian, after a victory, dresses himself in the blood Bad : / Prog At : 
1 : Phe ys : ; Oy tarmy. Caesar passed over with bis army in spite of all opposition, his men 
scalp of his adversary; and this unhappy and, we still repeat, inexplicable | endian an 0 Gale aoden th anes 
tergiversation has shaken the moral confidence of the country in public men | . ae eign of the Emperor Aurelius a war took place between the 
press ~ wn os pa at least for a time, than ils material consequen- | Romans and the Marcomanni, a nation in Germany, who inhabited the dis- 
: tas eee Oe ._ | trict of country which is now called Bavaria. They were encamped on 
Ry vk a Is = . ee ae ee his shots 00 =< _ the other side of the River Gran, iv the country of the Quadi. beyond the 
outaihnenend é “i aaa seh P new = Befi = yoie the “oe ;, | Danube, and galled the Romans to such a degree by means of their archers 
; « ag ad . aes aa, oh - wert repest o-oo nat aud slingers, that the Emperor thought it advisable to pass the river and 
ee ee ee ee oe oon eee ae eer an aoe? | didledes thems, whieh wes accordingly done, with great slaughter on both | 
has not, in such a case, the country some claim to be fully and openly in- | din” ’ S ’ S S | 
formed of the circumstances, and the immediate motive of such a conver. | in cans : 
sion; and have we not that general claim in a more urgent degree wher a When the Emperor Trajan invaded Persia, the people of that country 
ts . E hs . o. S *, | assembled a large army on the banks of the Tigris, to oppose his further 
period and a motive have beeu assigned which are admitted—or, at least, sive. the or creased the fiver in the face of the cacmy, and | 
cannot be now denied to have been either a mistake or a misstatement? | rod iba pe apices ol 2 y 
The Jrish fami st i ‘ i | dag. ey ; 
oe b ee yoo py Fay wo gh ag mem 7 aa, _ In one of the numerous expeditions of Charlemange into the country of 
y any | Y, Felleve irish lamine, which 1s not @ lamine Of | ine Saxons. that eople assembled an army, on the banks of the Elbe, to pre- 
corn, but of means to buy it; it did not even come into operation till that | vent the pacha of ble Sonne Seeckinanes aninehe oreat Victory over them: 
emergency had passed away; and now when a new and unexpected emer- | ued savaeed thiie aenulnaes . _s 6 7 
gency has arisen, the full relief—if there could be any relief at all—is de- | Louis 1X 7 oo eee oo his eracnde to the Kat. delettel a temeron 
ferred for three years. And, as we Reve just econ, the valedictety speech !army of Egyptians, who were osted on a branch of the Nile to oppose bis 
puts the policy on the altogether different ground of preventing ‘hostile acsage “SYP ’ Pt 
collision and conflict between great and powerful classes in the country.’ | P*°*@8°: a : : - ‘ 

Bat, again, may we not ask to what degree of respect are opinions enti- Edward IL1., King of England, invaded France at the head ofa gallant 
tled which can be thus hastily changed without any cause visible to the | 4'my, and laid waste the country around him; butat length provisions were 
world—nay, witbout any cause intelligible to friends, companions, and col. | W@0ting for his forces, and the French had assembled an army of 100,000 
leagues? We conclude on this head that a man liable to this infirmity of | ™en. Ed ward’s intention at this time was to secure his reireat into Flanders, | 
purpose should be doubly cautious in giving pledges in which he himself | Ut all the bridges on the Somme were broken down, the opposite banks | 
can have no contidence, and undertaking for a degree of consistency and | Were lined with 12,000 men, and the French army, with King Philipat their | 
firmness, of which he must feel himself, from the timorous sensibility of his | #©@d, was in the rear. Edward and his army must have been destroyed, | 
conscience, to be incapable. ‘Ambition,’ as Shakspeare says, ‘shonld be had not a Norman peasant, for the sake ofa large rewa rd discovered a ford | 
made of sterner staff;’ and the officer who is not sure that he can smell gan- | 4t @ place called Oysmont, below Abbeville. The English Monarch march. | 

owder without fainting, or hear the whistling of the balls without running ed thither, and found it practicable ; but Godmar de Fay, who commanded 
elow, shouid not take the command of a ship—or, if he should be eo rash, | !2,000 French on the opposite bank, having discovered his design, present- 
Pye be deomed to suffer the terrible penalt of his constiwtional &&rmity. ed himmc!£w eppose him. The affairs of Bd ward were now désperate, as 
is Was 116 Gocuwme Of Mr. Durke, tue wreatest authority that ever wrote | ‘““* van of the French army under Philip was in sight. Edward drew up 
on political ethics :— his army in three divisions, commanded by himself, the Earl of Warwick, 

« Every project of a material change in a government so complicated as and Geoftry de Harcourt. After a most animated dispute, in which the 
ours, combined at the same time with external circumstances still more French under de Fay showed great courage and intrepidity, Edward gained 
complicated, is a matter full of difficulties; in which a considerate man | the shore, chiefly by the strength and dexterity of vis English archers, who 
will not be too ready to decide; a pradent man too ready to undertake; or overmatched the Genoese crossbow-men, who, before that day, were looked | 
an honest man too ready to promis®. They do not respect the public nor j UPD as the best in the world. Even afierthe English troops had passed 
themselves who engage for more than they are sure that they ought to at- the river, the dispositions which had been made by de F SY, Were G0 O5- 
tempt, or that a are able to perfurm.’—Thoughts on the present Discon- cellent, that nothing but the most vigorous exertion of English valour could 
tents; Works, vol. ii. p. 323. have enabled pre hag proceed; but at last he forced the enemy to pro- 

But we leave these questions t ae . .. | ceed towards Abbeville. ' 
ta te es ls hen. on | see beeen ee St What du yer The Duke of Ibancaster headed a rebellion against Edward II., of Eng- 
niont We begin by answering that cite tes ial oun oy wap any Ch’, | land : being pursued before he had time to collect the whole of his forces 
ings of a private conscience, we cannot bring 1 pect lor the work | he retired behind the Trent, and attempted to detend the bridge of Burton, 
—the edited pats srncted lender of ¢ party pogenpees 3 pews minister | in Staffurdshire. The royal army passed at a ford five miles distant from 

We stated in our April number that we conceived Sir Robert Peel to be neg ee ee ae 
dus eovel inde psermg then ears J ae would be—even when | “gome English lords assembled a small army and invaded Scotland, in the 

n the same direction— t ; 5 ae - : “py 
adopted what we consider per ienaivons co pet ay emcee pa year 1332. They landed in the county of Fife, with Baliol at their head, and 
solved, by the vicissitudes of his own personal opinion, from ie aeons marched northwards towards pny mo near which the Earl of Mar lay en- 
of Party. Thi ee : Pe hag tebe camped with a large army on the banks of the river Earn; while another 

y. nls We Conceive to be a great mistake, and quite incompatible “- i om, 
with representative government. Lord Lyttleton, who lived in an atmo army under the Earl of March, was advancing from the southern 
phere of faction, had but an imperfect view of the utility under our or counties of Scotland to attack them in the flank and rear. It seemed as if 
tution of * Party,’ and of Gdclity to ‘ Perey eonnentons’ subsequently de- that small handful of men must have been inevitably destroyed by the num- 
veloped by Burke, but he had a glimpse of it bers collected to opposethem. But Edward Baliol took the bold resolu- 

‘In an absolute m h P # Z- ast tion of attacking the Regent’s army by night, and in theircamp. With 

Be tying pes sae y a tyrant has nothing to restrain him; whereas | this purpose he crossed the river which separated the two armies; the Earl 
me rag esa pet ye ro - those that govern, but on each other—nay, | of Mar had neither placed sentinels nor taken the usual precautions against 
give a loose to their own partionier peak By oe = — be not | surprise, and when the English came upon his army, the men were asleep 

: paths! rte assions and designs for fear of hurting | and totally unprepared. ‘They made great slaughter among the Scots, 
their credit with those whom it is their interest to manage.’—Persian Let- y pene ct . s a 

















foun, ie whose numbers only tended io increase the confusion. The Regent was 

piel , himself slain, with several earls and many other men of eminence. Some 

Remainder next week. thousands of the Scots were killed with the sword, smothered in the fight, 

oom ws —_ or drowned in the river. on English — — surprised at gain- 

E MILITA x af iug, with such inferior numbers, so great and decided a victory: the suc- 

TARY DEFENCE OF RIV ERS. ©ess of which placed Baliol on the sheone of Scotland. . 

BY JOHN FINCH, EQ. Early in the spring of 1547, the Emperor Charles V, resolved to put an 

Corresponding Member of the Literary and 


tural History Societies of Montreal, New bake ieee ee ~Nieasieead alana _ to the war which then raged in Germany, end marching at the heed “ 
Resumed from Albion of August 31, 1844 is army from Egra, be sent his Hungarian and Spanish horse before him to 
Pape sh . ; ’ . take possession of all the passes that the Elector of Saxony, who was encam- 
memoir we have given some examples of armies which | ped at Mulberg, behind the Elbe, might have no intelligence of his approach. 
were defeated when they at:empted to defend the passage of rivers by an His vigour and secrecy succeeded so well that the Elector knew nothing of 
hostile —. Rt now propose to enumerate some more instances of bat- | his march till he saw his troops on the other side of the river. At first he 
tes, ia which this important fact in the science of war is elucidated and | Would not believe them to be Imperialists, but the Spanish soldiers plunged 
confirmed, The accoun 8 of the various engagements have been collected | into the stream and swam across the river with their swords in their mouths. 
trom the piges of Hume, Gibbon, Scott, Alison, Thiers, and other authors, | This uncommon intrepidity daunted the Elector so much, that he gave orders 
and may be easily traced by any one who is desirous of ascertaining their | for aretreat. But the [mperialists having passed the river in boats, part of 
correctness. Rye or three engagements here recited were mentioned in the | Which they brought along with them in waggons, the Emperor ordered him 
first essay ; mut the fuller details now Presented are supposed to possess | to be pursued by his cavalry, which they did and overtook him in a wood. 
Various poin's of interest both to the general and professional reader. The Elector was then in a miserable condition to fight such an army as 
The great strategetical features of war have a common character by which Charles had with him. He had sent part of bis troops to Wirtemberg, and 
they are distinguished in all ages, and in all times. An army stationed or the | Part to Bohemia, so that he had with him not more than 10,000 men. Find 
bank of a river to defend the passage is already half defeated, for it occu- | ing it impossible to escape, he prepared to figkt on the 24th of April, but hie 
pies a bad defensive position. The difference in arms appears to make no | 8™™MY was cut to pieces \ that of the Imperialists, who are said to have lost 
difference in th» result, The Scythians, armed with their bows and arrows ;; Botmore than forty men. He himself behaved bravely in his own person, 
the Britons, with their | lances ; the Persians with their scymiters ; the | but being wounded in the cheek, and surrounded by his enemies, he sur- 
Austrian infantry, the French cuirassiers, the Prussian cannoneers, were | rendered himself prisoner to a Misnian gentleman, who carried him to the 
equally defeated when they attempied to defend the rivers. That the prin- } Duke of Alva. 
= is ya ne oan —e aero wher we consider that the During the Thirty Years’ War in Germany, Field Marshal Tilly was sta- 
rem ode ersia was los of the banks of the Granicus—the fate of the | tioned in Bavaria at the head of an army, with which he endeavoured to 
gdom of Ireland was decided on the banks of the Boyne—Scotland was | cover Ingoldstad bh ll of dd Gastay Adolph h leb 
conquered on the shores of the River Earn—half the Italian St : “ Soldstadt, when all ofa sudden ‘xustavus Adolphus, t je cole rated 
subitehon. den Beldno of Lodi. aed te oth States were | King of Sweden, took Donawert, and laid the greatest part of Suabia under 
nathan wey PB er halt were extinguished at| contribution. Tj h dispositions for p i 
the battles of Tagliamento and Lisonzo—the Austrian Em ire fell, be i ee ee re sara a 
her in00pe po thay so defend the tence of the tecc aad ae = " cause | passing the Lech, that Horn, one of the bravest of the Swedish generals, 
Tgatuay step auslaguiched on the benlee elthe anterons te Prassian | though: it highly improper to attack, but Gustavus, under favour of his artil- 
quidicatenseline man pr ft» amr — Aye pt was | lery, made good his passage after a most desperate engagement, in which 
ern provinces of Portugal b attem tin to defend the Seem i,t nec thi re Keeper. OF hn heck cos ene 
The Perai by pling ° Juuro. year of his age. This passing of the Lech was considered one of the most 
aa a — army, —— — FM consisted of 10,000 horse } glorious exploits of Gustavas” 
r foot, according to the histor iodorus. ; j rye : is Vi j 
arrived at the river he ordered his weeps “en die, ieee omits ae Riegel meme 7 Ay Meagan hewn 




















. 4 opened hi : ’ aes fin a 
though the stream was rapid, and the opposite bank, which was very steep bid f Spanish Sent baled cen tee teat Ones —— 
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In the reign of Louis XIV., Marshal Villars crossed the Rhine at the head 
of the French army, and defeated the Imperialists who were stationed there 
to oppose him. 

Daring the revolutionary war, General Morean effected the passage of the 
Rhine on two occasions in presence of the imperial army stationed there to 
prevent him. The first took place on the 23rd of June, 1796. The points 
selected for this hazardous operation were Gambsheim and Kebl. On the 
12th, the men were collected at the first point, and on the 16th at the sec- 
ond, both detachments being under the command of Desaix, while the for- 
ces of the Imperialists were so scattered that they could not assemble above 
17,000 men in forty eight hours, in any quarterthat might be menaced. At 
midnight the troops defiled, in different celumns with profound silence, to- 
wards the station for embarkation, while false attacks, attended with much 
noise and continued discharges of artillery, were made in other places to 
distract the atiention of the enemy. At half past one, General Desaix 
the signal for departure ; 2,500 men embarked in silence, and rowed across 
an arm ofthe Rhine to the island Eshlar, which was occupied by the Impé- 
rialists. They fell, without firing a shot, with so much impetuosity upon the 
videttes that the Germans fled in disorder to the right bank, without think- 
ing of cutting the bridge of boats which connected the island with the shore. 
Thither they were speedily fullowed by the Repnblicans, who, though un- 
supported by cavalry or artillery, ventured to advance into the plain and ap- 
proach the ramparts of Kehl. With heroic resolution, but also the most 
prudence under such circumatances, the Commander sent back the boats to 
the French side, to bring over reinforcements, leaving the little band alone 
and unsupported in the midst ofthe enemy’s army. Their advanced guard 
was speedily assailed by the Suabian contingent, greatly superior in num- 
bers, and which was encamped iu the neighbourhood, but they were repul- 
sed with much steadiness by the French infantry, supported by two pieces 
of artillery which they had captured on first landing on the shore. Before 
six in the morning, a new detachment of equal — arrived at the flying 
bridge established between the island and the left bank, and the Republi- 
cans found themselves in such strength that they advanced to the attack of 
the intrenchments of Kehl, which they carried at the point of the bayonet. 
The troops of Suabia, intrusted with the defence, fled with such precipita- 
tion that they lost 13 pieces ofcannon and 700 men. On the following day, 
a bridge cf boats was established between Strasburg and Keh!, and the 
whole army passed over in safety. Such wae the passage of the Rhine at 
Kehl, which, at the time, was celebrated as an exploit of the most glorious 
character. 


In the year 1797, General Moreau again crossed the Rhine at Diershiem 
in the presence of the Austrian army, and defeated them with the loss of 
2,000 soldiers killed and wounded, 3,000 prisoners, and 20 pieces of artil- 
lery. 

Iu the year 1800, General Moreau commanded the French army in Ger- 
many, and after the battle of Hohenlinden the whole Imperial army retired 
behind the Inn, and made a show of maintaining itself behind that formidable 
line of defence. While the boats of the Iser were publicly conducted with 
the utmost possible éclat to the Lower Inn, Moreau caused a bridge equi- 
page to be secretly transported in the night to Rosenheim, on the road to 
Saizbarg; and having collented 35,000 men in the neighbourhood, he estab- 
lished a battery of twenty eight pieces of cannon, during the night of Decem- 
ber 8th, at Neuperen, where the Inn flows in a narrow channel, aad which 
is the only point in that quarter where the right hank commanded the left. 
At six o’clock on the following morning, whilst it was still pitch dark, the 
French cannon, whose arrival was wholly unknown to the Austrian videites, 
opened a furious fire, s0 well directed that the Imperialists were obliged to 
retire. The Republicans instantly constructed a bridge, and threw across 
so strong a body of troops as gave them afsolid fvoting upon the left bank. 
Thus was one of the most formidable mililary lines of Europe broken through 
in a few hours, without the loss of a single man. 

The Avstrians afterwards attempted to defend the passage of the Alza 
and Salza, bat with similar success. 

In the campaign between the French and Austrians, in the year 1809, 
General Hiller, the Austrian Commander, being too weak to attempt to de- 
fend the Inn, retreated to Ebersberg, a village with a castle, upon the river 
Traun which was in most places uufordable, and had elevated rocky banks 
scarped by the hand of nature. One bridge, communicating with the 
town, was the only mode of approaching the position, which, viewed in 
front, seemed almost impregnable, and was occupied by General Hiller 

with 30,000 soldiers, and a formidable train of artillery. He trusted to be 
able to maintain himself in this strong line of defence, until he could renew 
his communication with the Archduke Charles, and obtain the Prince’s co- 
operation in the task of covering Vienna, by defending the course of the 
Danube. On the Srd of May, the position of Ebersberg was attacked by 
Marshal Massena, and stormed after a most desperate resistance, which 
probably cost the victors as many men as the vanquished. The hardinesa 
of the atlack has been censured by military critics, but without cause, for 
Marshal Mwevene attempted arkd succeeded in the desperate resolution cf 
disposting the Austrian General by main force. 

In 1797, on the 16th of March at 9 o’clock in the morning, the three di- 
visions of the French army, destined to act under Bonaparte in person, 
were drawn up in front of the Austrian force, on the right bank of the 
Tagliamento. This stream, after descending trom the mountaius, separates 
into several branches, all of which are fordable, and covers the ground to 
a great extent between them with stones and gravel. The Imperial squad- 
rons, numerous and magnificently appointed, were drawn up on the oppo- 
site shore ready to fall on the French infantry the moment they eroened Vb 
stream, and a vast array of artillery already scattered their balls among the 
numerous branches, Napoleon, seeing the enemy so well prepared, had 
recourse to a stratagem ; he ordered the troops to retire out of the range 
of the enemy’s fire, establish a bivouac, and begin to cook their victuals. 
The Archduke, conceiving all chance of attack over for the day, withdrew 
his forces into their camp inthe rear. When ali was quiet, a signal was 
given by the French General, the soldiers ran to arms, and forming with in- 
conceivable rapidity, advanced quickly by columns in echelon, flanking 
each other in the finest order, and precipitated themselves into the river. 
The precision, the beauty of the movements, resembled tne exercises of a 
field-day, and never did an army advance upon an enemy in a more majes- 
tic or imposing manner. The troops vied with each other in the regularity 
and firmness of the advance. ‘Soldiers of the Rhine,’ exclaimed Berna- 
dotte, ‘ the army of Italy is watching your conduct.’ The rival divisions 
reached the stream at the same time, and fearlessly plunging into the water, 
soon gained the opposite shore. The Austrian cavalry, hastening to the 
spot, charged the French infantry on the edge of the water, but it was too 
late, for they were already established in battle-array on the left bank, 
Soon the firing became general along the whole line, but the Archduke 
seeing the passage achieved and his flank turned, and being unwilling to 
engage in a decisive action before the arrival of the divisions from the 
Rhine, ordered a retreat, and the French light troops parsued him four 
miles from the field of battle In this action the Imperialiststlost 6 pieces 
of cannon, and 500 men, and what was of more importance, the prestige of 
a first success. In truth, the Archduke never recovered the confidence of 
the soidiers while contending with the conqueror of Italy. 

Ia the campaign of Pcland, Bonaparte passed the rivers Wkra and Vis- 
tula, in defiance of the most strenuous resistance offered by the Russian 
irany. 

In the Italian campaign of 1799, the French General Scherer, havip 
been defeated on the Adige, entirely lost his presence of mind, and retreat 
to the Adda, amidst cries of indignation from his soldiers. He separated 
his army into three divisions, which were dispersed on a line of twenty- 
four leagues in extent, aud then resigned the command of the army to Gen- 
eral Moreau. Suwarrow, the Russian Commander, approached the Adda 
at several points. When the first Russian regiment appeared in sight of the 
bridge of Recco, the French carbineers quitted their intrenchments, and 
ran to meet those soldiers who had been described as terrible and invincible 
giants. They dashed upon them with their bayovets, made a great carnage 
among them, and the Russians were for atime repulsed. But Suwarrow 
had sent troops across the Adda at two points, above and below Serrurier’s 
division; that division was thus cat off from the rest of the army. Moreau 
fought a furious battle for the purpose of driving the Russians back beyond 
the Adda; with 9000 men he engaged a corps of above 20000, and his 
soldiers, animated by his presence, performed prodigies of valour, but 
could not drive back the enemy. He was obliged tu retire, and Serrurier's 
division was surrounded by the whole hostilearmy. After fighting with 
the utmost obstinacy, it was enveloped on all sides, and compelled to la 
down its arms, to the number of 7000 men. Part of this division, through 
the hardihood and presence of mind of an officer, escaped across the moun- 
tains to Piedmont. Such was the fatal battle of Cassano, which reduced 
the French italian army to 20,000 men, — . 

+ During the campa gn of the same vear in Switzerland; occurred the pae- 
sage of the Limmat, and the battle of Zurich, which were attended with 
the most important results. The Russian General, Korsakof, commanded 
26,000 troops, which were stationed at Zurich, and on the banks of the 
Limmat, and in that situation Massena determined to attack him. Preparé 
ations for the passage of the river had been made near the — of Diet- 
rikon, with extreordinary assiduity and secresy, and boats had been drag- 
ged to the epet bv hind and concealed in the woods. Very early in the 
morning they were afloat, and the troops were drawn up in silence on the 
bank. General Foy commanded the artillery in this ever memorable bat- 
tle, and placed several batteries in such a Manner as to protect the passage. 
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Six hundred men boldly embarked, reached the opposite bank, and rushed 
immediately upon the enemy’s riflemen and dispersed them. Korsakof had 
three battalions with cannon on the platform ot Kloster Khar, but 

e French artillery, more skilfully directed, soon silenced the fire of the 
Russian artillery, and protected the successive passage of the advanced 

ard. When General Gazan had united a sufficient reinforcement with 
600 men who had first crossed, he marched upon the three Russian 
battalions, who bad posted themselves in a wood, and made a most gallaat 
defence. Gazan was obliged to kill almost the very last man belore he 
could dislodge them. The three battalions being destroyed, a bridge was 
thrown across, and 15,000 French troops passed the river, and proceeded 
to the rear of Zurich. 

In the battle which ensued on the following day, the Russians were 
overwhelmed with disasters, all their troops left in Zurich were obliged to 
lay down their arms, and 100 pieces of cannon, all the baggage, the chest of 
the army, and 5000 prisoners tell into the hands of the French. Korsak ef 
had, besides, 8000 men put hors de combat in this obstinate engagement. 
Lavater, the celebrated philosopher, while attempting to disarm the furious 
soldiers, was struck by a ball, and mortally weusael. Meanwhile, Soult, 
who was directed to cross the Linth above the Lake of Zurich, executed 
bis commission with no less success than the Commander-in-Chief. He had 
effected the e between Bilten and Reichemberg. One hundred and 
fifty soldiers, holdiug their muskets above their heads, had swam across the 
river, reached the opposite bank, cleared it of the riflemen, and protected 
the landing of the advanced guard, Hotze, who had hastened immediate- 
ly to the puint of danger, was killed on the spot by a ball, and his death 
threw the Ausirian ranks into confusion. They were obliged to fall back, 
and retired with precipiiation upon the Rhine, leaving 4000 prisoners, and 
some cannon. Thus nearly 60,000 men were driven from the line of the 
L'mmat, beyond that of the Rhine, after suffering immense losses. Suwar- 
row, who eXpected to debouch in Switzerland, on the flank of an — 
attacked on all sides, and to decide the defeat of that enemy by his arrival, 
was destined to find on the contrary all his Lieutenants dispersed, and 
bimeelf amidst an army victorious in all quarters. 

The campaign in Switzerland in 1799, is peculiarly interes ing as elaci- 
dating the important fact, that rivers do not afford a strong military post. 
The French, at the commencement of the campaign, were in possession of 
the whole territory, aud General Massena, who commanded their forces, 
expected to be atacked by a superior Austrian army, and his orders were 
to defend the country to the utmost extent of his ability. 

Switzerland presents several lines of water, which, commencing at the 
High Alps, run through the whole of it, and throw themselves into the 
Rhine. The largest and longest ia that of the Rhine, which, rising not far 
from the St. Gothard, first rans northward, then spreads out into a spacious 
lake, called the Lake of Constance, issues from it near Stein, proceeds 
westward to Basle, and then begics again to run northward to form the 
boundary of Alsace. This line is the most extensive, and it embraces ali 
Switzerland. There is a second, that of Zurich, comprised within the pre- 
ceding ; this is that of the Linth, which, having its course in the little Can- 
tons, pauses to form the Lake of Zurich, issues from it by the name of the 
Limmat, and falls into the Aart, not far from the influx of the latter into the 
Rhine, This line, which euvelops only part of Switzerland, is much less 
extensive than the former. There is a third, that of the Reuss, inscribed 
again in the second ; it passes from the bed of the Reuss to the Lake of 
Lucerne, issues frum it at Lucerne, and joins the Aar near the point where 
the Limmat falls into the latter. These lines, commencing on the right 
against prodigious mountains, terminating on the left in great rivers, con- 
sisting sometimes of rivers, at others of lakes, present numerous advantages 
for the defensive. Massena could not hope to retain the longest, that of the 
Rhine, and to extend his army from the St. Gothard te the mouth of the 
Aar. He was obliged to fall back on that of the Limmat, where he estab- 
lished himself in the most solid manner. But it is to be observed that the 
French General took a position, not on the Limmat itself, but on a series of 
heights in advance of that river, and covering at once the Limmat and the 
Lake of Zurich. He entreached those heights in the most formidable man- 
ner, and rendered them almost inaccessible. The Archduke Churles ac- 
vanced to the attack on the 16th of June, along the whole extent of the 
lines, and was everywhere victoriously repulsed, notwithstanding the ob- 
stinate perseverance of the Austrians. The next day the Archduke re- 
newed the attack with the same obstinacy as before. Massena, consider- 
ing that he might be forced, and that then his retreat might be difficult, re- 
solved to retire voluntarily. By this retreat he would lose nothing but 
the city of Zurich, which he considered as of little importance compared 
with the safety of his army. ‘he chain of the Albis mountains, running 
along the Lake of Zurich, and the Limmat to the Aar, presenting a continu- 
ous declivity, was almos: unassailable. By occupying it, he sustained only 
aslight loss of ground, for he fell back no further than the width of the 
lake and the river, which he considered indefensible. In consequence he 
retired across the river Limmat to the chain of the Albis of his own accord, 
and established himself there in such a manner as took from the Archduke 
all inclination to attack him. And it should be noticed that he did not fire 
a single cannon shot, nor peril the life of a single soldier, to contest the pas- 
sage of the river by the Austrian army, Later in the season, when by ihe 
arrival of the asidhennnatth Massena found himself superior in numbers 
to the Austrian and Russian armies; by whom be was then opposed, he 
advanced and drove them with much Toss from tbeir position on the Lim- 
mat, and at Zuiich, as we have before described, and which position they 
had occupied on his retreat. ‘Chis series of battles and of mancuvres 
should be studied with the utmost atiention by every one who wishes ‘o 
understand this part of the strategy of war, as it incontestibly proves that 
heights of ground and mountain ranges are defensible, and that rivers are 
not ; and it also proves that Massena was superior in his knowledge of the 
strategy of war to his adversaries. And when that General, at the head of 
the French army, invaded Portugal, and arrived almost within view of Lis- 
bon, the sight of. the intrenched heights of Torres Vedras may have remind- 
ed him of the heights of Albis, and he must have admired the skill of his 
opponeni, the Brilish General, who was employing the same means for the 
defence of Portugal as those which he had himself successfully employed 








for the defence of Switzerland. . 

It may be useful te give a summary view of the various modes by which 
rivershave been passed when armies or bodies of troops have been sta- 
tioned to defend them, and we shall find that they admit of the following 
elassification :-— ‘ 

1, By main force; the attacking army crossing the stream or river in 

resence of the enemy’s army, and driving them from their position. The 
fllowing are instances :—Alexander, at the rivers Granicus and Jaxartes ; 
Cesar; Aurelius; Charlemagne; Trajan; Edward III. ; Charles V. ; 
Louis X1V.; Marshal Villars; Gustavus, at the Rhine and Lech; the 
Boyne; Moreau, in 1797; Napoleon at the Saale, in 1805; the Wkra 
and Vistula, ia 1306; the Traun, by Massena; Macs on the Danube; de- 
feated at Guntzberg ; passage of the Douro. 

2. By surprise at night. The battles of the Earn; Quebec; Trenton, 
Moreau, in 1796; Zurich. 

3. By flank attacks, or passage of the river at places distant from the 
a mass of the enemy’s torces. Alexander, at the passage of the 

ydaspes; the Brandywine; Imola; Hannibal, at the Rhone, Napoleon, 
at the passage of the Po; Mincio; Adige; Piave; Lisonzo; and Tes- 
sino. 

4. By stratagem. Napoleop atthe Tagliamento and Beresina. 

This series of battles in which the defenders of rivers have always been 
unfortunate, sufficiently proves that an empire must be defended by other 
means and on other fields. 

— 


THE CORSO OF NAPLES. 


BY A RESIDENT. 
Resumed from our last number. 

A carriage filled with four distingue-looking young men, two of whom 
were very handsome, caught my eyes. 

‘Who are those? Oh! nobodies; quibuses of course,’ I added, as 
a second glance showed me that they were seated in a very shabby fiacre.} 

‘Nobodies! Bagatelle! Four of our most dashing lioni,—creme de la 
ereme,—Griffeo, Young Acton, cousin to the Cardinal, Baron Tschiadi, and 
Pignatelli.’ 

* What, in that shabby vehicle}? You jest.’ 

‘Not in the least, we all go in them quand la fantase nous prend. You 
might have seen Severo and me in a much less elegant fiacre than that last 

ight. It is the most common custom.’ 
he enigma was solved. For night after night, I had seen the most 
fashionable men in Naples, driving up and down the Corso in the shabbieat 
of all shabby fiacres, and still hesitated to believe the evidence of my eyes: 
taking it for granted that they must be mistaken, or that I was deceived 
by some extraordinary resemblance. 

As I explained how contrary to our notions of etiquette would be sach 
liberties in the land of freedom, and hinted, that to condemn one of our 
‘exquisites’ to ms amy in the Park in a ‘shady turn out,’ would be litle 
less than despatching him with a ‘ stilettata,’ the Duca di R—— was very 
much amused. 

‘Grazie al cielo, we are above such nonsense,’ he said, when at last he 
drew breath. ‘I happen to be out walking, and take a fancy to drive on 
tee Corso; do you think { would be cosi bestia as to take a two miles 


walk to my palace, to order the carriage, when [ have only to step into a 
carrozza di piazza at the instant? Or do you think I should not prefer 
going in a calessino, even, with a pleasant party, to a dull drive in the state 
coach, with my honoured babbo? We know every one, and every one 
knows us. Caspiti! our rank is attached to ourselves, not to the coronets 
ou our equipages; we might as well wear badges on our arms at once, 
like your postillions, What would be the use of cur position, if it did not 
place us above the observations of the mass? It is the best privilege of 
our exclusiveness, to do whatever we like; always excepting the pleasures 
of wrenching off knockers, or passing the night ‘ ivre mort’ in the guard- 
house,—the pastimes which we hear are the especial favourites of your 
young noblesse, but in which we Neapolitans, with allour foreign mania, 
are too dull as yet to discover any wit.’ 

As [had no defence to offer in favour of those aristocratic amusements, 
I continued gazing in silence on the ever changing scene of the Corso, 
which now, at eight o’clock, had reached its zenith. 

‘ There, again, are two illustrious prototypes of our independent system,’ 
said the Duke, as he pointed out to me two young men, stretched out full 
length ir arother fiacre, their feet reposing luxuriously on the opposite 
seat; ‘ the first, a scion of one of our noblest families, the other a grandee of 
Spain, whose pedigree dates from the Flood, I believe,—Roccaromana and 
D’ Avalos.’ 

How splendid are those ancient Italian and Spanish names! what thril- 
ling times, what lofty associations, do they recall! How the romantic fig- 
ure of Fernando d’Avalus, Marchese di Pescara, and his peerless wife, the 
heroic and beautiful Vittoria Colonna, rise before one’s mental eyes; the 
chivalric Francis, and the colossal form of the great emperor towering in 
the background of the picture, at the magic sound of one small word. Who 
shall say, ‘ What is in a name?’ when those of Colonna, Toledo, Orsini, 
Piccolomini, Bentivoglio, e mille altre, ring on their ears; names, the 
mere utterance of which casts a halo of romantic interest around their 
pOssessors. 

But the Corso leaves one no time to moralize or turn sentimental, My 
momentary soliloquy was cut short by a small, open, nondescript carriage, 
in which sat a Falstaff, whose extraordinary superfluity of siz2 quite out- 
Heroded Herod, even in Naples, where elderly gentlemen and laties attain 
such a wonderful development of obesity, in consequence of their inordi- 
nate consumption of maccaroni, the most fattening of all known substances. 

Every evening my curiosity was excited to ascertain who and what was 
the individual marked out by the unenviable distinction of owning the 
largest pancia in all Naples; and pour le coup, T was determined not to let 
slip so favourable an opportunity of settling the point. 

* Oh, don’t you know,’ said R , in answer tomy question. ‘ That is 
Prince N——, the brother of your fat friend, with whom I found you play- 
iug chess the other evening. His size is quite one of our celebrites.’ 

‘fam all astonishment, for though Prince N—— said to me in his quiet 

way, ‘I dare say you think me very fat, but if you were to see my brother, 

I am nothing to him,” I was quite unprepared for the reality.’ 
* And yet that man is on the look out for a wife !’ 

‘Oh! c’est trop fort.’ 

‘Davvero! he has been seeking for one these three years. 

once, honour to the sex, they will have nothing to say to him. 

‘ Suppose they cannot stomach it, or, rather, they find him stomach- 
evole.’ 

‘ Brava! bravissima! davyvero! But what do you think of his actually 
falling in love last year, and still more preposterous, making love to a pret- 
to girl of nineteen? His corte, however, was very unfortunate, for ii end- 
ed in a fiasco which sect all Naples into convulsions for a month; as it hap 
pened, unluckily for him, and luckily for us, to be the stagione morta, when 
there was nothing else to talk of,’ 

‘The story is worth relating. One evening as the prince was driving, 
disconsolately as usual, on the Chiaja, he saw a very pretty face, which 
sirack him instantaneously. To order his coachman to follow, selon our 
Neapoiitan custom in such cases, was of course his first thought. Accord- 
ingly, after tracking her carriage up and down, during the whole Corso, he 
followed it finally through the Toledo. But what were his horror and 
amaze to see it at last drive up the Infrascata! The poor prince had not 
attempted such a monstrous salita for the last ten years. Yet if he turned 
back, al! his labour was lost, aud the lady besides. ‘Thedie was cast. The 
prince, rendered desperate by love, ordered the astounded coachman to 
advance, conte qui coute. Away they went, up that steepest of all steep 
hills—the horses not panting more furiously than their unfortunate master ; 
and on they went, till, alla fine delle fine, he had the satisfaction of seeing 
his bella enter a pretty casino, on the very summit of the Vomero.’ 

‘He certainly must have been very much smitten to have made such 
a tremendous exertion, and in a summer evening too; yet how could Ca- 
pid’s darts peuetrate through so much fat?’ 

‘Oh, that was nothing to whatfollowed. Every evening for six weeks 
the prince repeated the exploit, till he seemed almost diminishing, from the 
daily melting he endared. The ragazza thought it most exquisite sport to 
marterize her ardent adorer ; and every day, when the tenderest, if not the 
moet brilliant of billets doux, was sent with its accompanying bouquet, the 
¢ameriera had orders to say, as an especial favour, at what hour the signo- 
rina would be at home in the evening, and at the window. The malicious 
girl delighted in bringing him up all that toilsome way, for the small com- 
pensation of peeping at her behind the jalousie. But at last even the 
poor prince, hamble and devoted as he was, began to think it was time he 
should get something more for all his self-immolation, than a glance or a 
smile, and he began to urge the cameriera for a written answer to his ‘ pau- 
lets ;’ and as the young lady’s fidanzato thought the jest had been carried 
quite far enough, and little formidable as was his rival, began to grow so 
very unruly with his national jealousy, that he swore he would certainly 
send the prince rolling down the hill some evening much more rapidly than 
he came up, the signorina was forced to brusquer I’éclaircissement. But 
she was determined the dénouement should be the cream of the jest. One 
evening, when the morning supplications and remonstrances of the prince 
had been more than usually energetic, his bella came to the window, with 
the sweetest of smiles saluted her unwieldy vagheggino, and threw him a 
small bouquet. His footman picked it up, and presented it to him. There 
wasa tulip in the centre, and a delicate sprig of myrtle at the side, which 
wonld have been invisible to all eyes, but those of love. The prince was 
enraptured; he thought the day was won: he raised the precious mazzetti- 
no to his lips, but ere he could press it to his heart, his mistress had van- 
ished, with a brow as black asa thunder-cloud, aud the persienne was vio 
lently shut in his face. The lady was evidently offended, bat in what his 
crime consisted, the Prince was at a loss to discover. 

‘ The next evening the windows remained hermetically closed, and he 
had his drive for nothing. This was not to be borne, and the confidential 
valet was despatched next morning with carte blanche to negotiate a peace. 
Thanks to his adroitness, and the liberal mancia bestowed on the camerie 
ra, he succeeded not only in making her promise to prevail on her young 
mistress to appear that evening as usual, but he elicited also the cause of 
the offence: ‘Could anything be more natural than the padroncina’s indig- 
nation? To see him suffer her bouquet to be picked up by a servant, be- 
tore her face—the first token of love she had ever favoured him with! To 
treat her with so little respect, so little affection, and to expose her to such 
arisk! If there had been any biglietto in it, how terribly should the sig- 
norina have been compromised. The gaucherie and the trascuranza were 
unpardonable, Nothing but the vehement passione the signorina felt for the 
Prince could induce ber to overlook it for that once, but the repetition of 
such a fault would be the coup de grace. Then, too, how could the Prince 
hope for anything, when he came attended by two strange servants, who 
acted no part in the affair, except that of spies? If it was one confidant 
like him, indeed! But who would trust the tongues of domestics, neither 
interested in discretion, nor bribed to silence?’ The argument was unan- 
swerable, and the plenipotentiary promised that he himself would drive 
the prince that evening, and that the footman should be dispensed with. 

‘ The prince was exact to the rendezvous, the lady smiled, all gracious- 
ness at the window, and flung him a second bouquet, within whose leaves 
glittered the corner of a gilt-edged envelope. Fired with rapture and im- 
patience, the prince almost fell head foremost in his haste to alight. But 
when he tried to stoop, and pick up the bouquet, then came the ‘tug of 
war.’ By no earthly means could he bend sufficiently to reach it, without 
upsetting his equilibriam in toto. After all sorts of ineffectual efforts, mad- 
dened at last by such a ridiculous display in the presence of his mistress, 
he could think of nothing better than dropping down on his knees; but 
that was the worst nit et all ; once down, a got the bouquet indeed, but 
he could not get himself up again. In vain he struggled, and rolled from 
side to side in agony, and, to complete his torture, just'at that moment the 
windows of the casino were thrown wide open, and a party of young men, 
with three or four ladies, amongst whom appeared conspicuously his love 
leaning on the arm of her betrothed, came forward on the balcony; the 
whole group convulsed, and shrieking with laughter, the peals of which 
might have been heard at Sant’ Elmo. For once there was no mistak- 
ing the trick that had been played him. The unfortunate Prince saw that 

he had been joué, and that he had fallen blindfold into the snare; but furi- 
ous as he was, he could not getup. After one more ineffectual attempt he 
roared to his servant, to get off the coach box and assist him. But the va- 
let, who had the quick sense of the ludicrous, natural to all our lazzari, 
was scarcely able to stand from excess of Jaughter, much less lift up his 
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master: he mightas well have tugged at a mountain, while he kept ulter- 





: : — 
nately laughing in the Prince's face and beggiag his pardon, exclaiming be- 
tween each fresh burst, ‘ Mi scusi, ma e troppo batfo in verita.’ 

‘ At last, when the party had satiated their mirth, one of the servants was 
sent out to the rescue, from pure compassion ; and to complete sis igno- 
mipny, the unlucky lover was forced to avail himself of his assistance to re- 
se his legs. Never was there so ridiculous a scene; I shali remember it 

orever.’ 

‘You were one of the admiring public then ?” 

‘Yes, per Bacco! I was a spectator on the Balcony, and the heroine was 
Mademoiselle D——, whom yoa will meet to-morrow evening, at the Mar- 
chesa L *s conver sazione. A very agreeable spirituelle girl, as you may 
guess from the ingenious method of demonstration she took to prove w 
Prince N—— his unfitness for a bridegroom.’ 

‘ But the biglietto ; what did it contain?’ 

‘Oh! ouly a caricature of himself in the act of picking up the bouquet, 
and a few impertinent couplets, which [ scribbled for the occasion.’ 

* We were still laughing at the mystification of the unhappy Prince, when 
the horse of one of the cavaliers, in a group of riders, who were cantering 
along just opposite to our windows, tvok tright, and we began to 
rear and kick most furiously. The cavalier was very tall, finely made, 
with coal-black hair, and eyes whose brilliancy almost sparkied through 
the jumelles which [ turned on him; altogether, a superb figure, strikingly 
baalbene, and singularly noble looking. Of course, all our feminine sym- 
pathies were enlisted for him atonce. It was impossible, too, not to ad- 
mire the grace and ease with which he sat his horse, and the fearless dex- 
terity with which he curbed him in, as at each frightful plange it seemed 
impossible that he should not be thrown. But the Duca only smiled at 
our exclamations of terror. 

‘It would require something more than an ordinary horse, I had almost 
said oe than mortal, to unseat that cavaliero; that man is the first ridez 
in Naples.’ 


* ‘Ah, really ! that gives a double interest to the strife between him and 
his monture.’ 


* But what do you think of the hero himself, apart from his hero- 
ism? 

‘Why ! what every one who has eyes must think, of conrse ; the query is 
uperfluous ; but he is singularly handsome and distingué. I] piu bel per- 
sonale, ed il pieu bel volto, che ho veduto finora iu Napoli.’ 

‘Which only proves that I knew before, that you have a very superfine 
taste ; for that is the man recognised by common consent to be the handsom- 
est, the most dashing, and the most irresistible of alljour lioni; the best 
swimmer, the best rider, the best fencer, the best dancer, the most invinci- 
ble of duellists, and the most fatal of rivals, in all Naples; the man who has 
broken more heads, and more hearts, than apy one, if will venture to say, not 
here alone, but in any capital of the present day.’ 

*Gu! Del Bosco ; cela va sans dire.’ 

* You have guessed.’ 

‘There was not much difficulty ;—when you spoke of the Don Juan par 
excellence, of course it could be no one else.’ 

I had almost imagined it at the Duca’s preamble, for whenever one hears 
of the first of anything in Naples, it is sure to be coupled with Del Bosco’s 
name, 

In a city where all the more noble and ambitious paths to distinction are 
closed to the aspiring, and where personal bessty, and all the gracefal and 
manly accomplishments which shine in society, are so general as in Naples, 
to attain such a pre eminence, as he has done, is to raise one’s self into a 
personage almost as marquant asa greatstatesman or general, in other coun- 
tries. Were there either a war or a senate in Naples, probably Signor del 
Bosco would have risen to be the great orator, or the generalissimo; as itis, 
he is ouly le premier lion, the hero of the men, and the idol of the women. 
But even that is a pinnacle to be reached only by one in a thuusand, and not 
to be locked down upon even by the sober English, however barren it may 
seem tothem. I had had no previous opportunity of seeing him, as he had 
spent the preceding month at Castellamare; but I had heard so mach of 
Monsieur del Bosco from the first moment o! our arrival, that I was delight- 
ed to obtain even this transient glimpse of a man, the object of so much ad- 
miration and somuch envy. But alas! ere we had half completed our sur- 
vey, he had conquered his restive horse, spurred him on tul! gallop, and was 
out of sight in an instant, 


At the sound of the opening door, I turned to see the Marchese L 
enter with a stranger. 

‘Oime!’ muttered R , ‘a new presentation ; al solito your levée is 
begiuning. Eaddio le chiacchere a quattr’ occhi.’ 

As the Marchese introduced his triend to the rest of the party, the Duca 
whispered ‘ L has brought you this evening the owner of the sweetest 
name, and the sweetest voice, in all Naples; what do you thivk of a man, 
with those fierce eyes, and that determined look, being announced as a tur- 
tle-dove 1?’ 

The idea was so absurd, that when L brought up, and presented il 
Barone T a, l tried in vain to look serious. Verhaps he detected the 
lurking smile | could not repress, for there are no pecple so fiery and so 
easily #@eed 4s the Neapolitans, especially at the least sh da, of wis ipnins at 
all eveats, whatever (ne cause, wid Barone just then Jooked adything buy 
dove-like. Décidément, the Corso was more attractive, pour le moment. 
In the crowd, too, | recognized such numbers of the ‘ old familiar faces’ of 
the Roman Corso, that I might have fancied myself in Rome again, but for 
the striking difference of the wide and brilliant Chiaja. ‘ 

It is very much the custom for the Roman uobility to spend the three hot 
months in Naples, enjoying the sea-baths, and the sea-breeze, and the plea- 
sures of the city itself, at that season, which, always excepting the short pe- 
riod of the Carnival, is the most agreeable and the most animated of the 
year, and the most liked by Italians. Amongst the many new arrivals, 
I remarked the Duchessa di Bracciano, Don Mariano, and their two sons; the 
Neapolitan ambassadress, Madame Ludolf, and her fair -haired gentle- 
looking daagbter, who is as amiable as she is accomplished, on dit. Also 
the then Russian ambassador at Rome, Monsieur Potemkin, and bis wife. 
I was then quite en pays de connaissance. ; 

It was singular, too, to reckon the numbers of our fair country women, 
who have been transplanted to this foreign soil. ‘The Duchessa Valentina, 
now so thoroughly Italianized by the long lapse of years, as to be scarcely 
Knglish in anything but birth ; the Baroness D , aud her German spouse, 
the pretty Duchessa di Calabrita, as yet only a bride, and her handsome 
sposo; the Princess St. Antimo; the Countess Bel ; amidst them, two 
ambassadresses, Madame Potemkin and the Duchessa di Montebello; and 
last, not least, Madame Salsa, (Lady Strachan,) with her dashing equipage 
and still more dashing chasseur. 

‘ There,’ said the Marchese L——,’ interrupting my list, ‘is the man who 
was the vrigin of a tragedy of real life, the most melancholy that has occur- 
red here for several years. Monsieur del B , within the last week, 
has returned from Paris, but we scarcely expected that he would re-appeaz 
on the Chiaja so soon; he has good courage and stout nerves.’ 

‘What! another Del B——,’ 1 exclaimed, as I gazed at the rider L—— 
designated, ; 

‘Yes, there are many branches of the same family, but this is the most 
celebrated one de toute la boutique; an unfortunate celebrity, for no doubt 
it was to his fame for captivation he owed the unfortunate succés [ alluded 
to. ‘Two years ago he fell in love with one of the prettiest girls in Naples, 
Mademoiselle Ottavia B——; he pursued ber in all places, at all hours; at 
mass, in the Toledo, on the Corso, at the theatres; wherever she went, the 
first person her eyes met was Del B——; he was her shadow. He perse- 
cuted her with notes and flowers, with messages, with supplications ; he 
walked up and down before her windows half the day, and three parts of 
the night. Noone who has not experienced it, can conceive the devotion, 
the indefatigable perseverance, the espionuge, which nothing, however tri- 
vial, can escape, the ingenuity which no obstacle, no opposition can baftle, 
of a Neapolitan lover. . 

‘ In this instance Del B met with more difficulties than usual ; his 
love was an only daughter, and the parents, devotedly aitached to her, 
dreaden his roué reputation, though in all other respects he wasa “bop 
parti,” and did all in their power to preserve ber from him; even the ra- 
gazza herself gave him no encouragement. But all their efforts were foiled, 
—in vain they altered their promenades, their hours,—in vain they — 
a different ps Bonar every Sunday, and gave up their box at San ont 
Every domestic in their house was in his pay, every person who enter it 
was marked, and every step they took out of it was followed. b 

‘ The unexpected resistance, which would have wearied out — re 
only inflamed Del B ’s capriccio into a passion; bis feclinge = “aoe 
pride became eyually interested in the result, and he would have For f 
fore he would have given ap the game without vanquishing. 1 or | 
months he continued the siege, without relaxing one day, in 4 v'8! ance an r 
pertinacity rare even in Naples, till his unsuccesstul suit age vent yon 
public notoriety and ridicule. Bat thé discussions of his frien - - t . 
sneers of his enemies found him equally impenetrable; he was plus Bn 4 
culateur than they were; he knew his card. ‘The parents ened ren J “ie 
indifferent, while the daughter grew tender. It was a ian that fa 4 
votion so all-absorbing, so indefatigable, on the part of a man, some, he 4 

iovable, and distinguished, whose reputation for — was as fal _ os 
tablished as his fame for inconstarcy, should fail + 6 What b fa nea 
pression at last on any young girl, however insensib e. . at = ove, 
unquenchable, passionate, irresistible, could oy et ce a bonnes 
fortunes,’ who had only to enter a salon, and to smile a ¢ women 
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who pleased h m, to have her almost at bis feet, to sacrifice his time, his | called Charley Nash. Now Nash had determined to make his friend a pre- 


jeasures, his opportunities, nay, that very reputation on which he prided 

imsslf most, for the sake of one who gave bim nothing in return but the 
most chilling repulses 3 Again, if the capricious Lothario, whose most ardent 
passioni bad seldom outlived three weeks, could be constant for four months 
to a mistress as freezing as the Venere Medicea, why not for ever, if his 
love were reciprocated ! The conclusion was clear. 

‘In somma the day was half gained; you know that, with very few ex- 
eeptions, our young girls are not allowed to enter society till they are mar- 
ried, unless it be an occasional soirée, at the house of some relative. Ma- 
demoiselie B was kept even more scrupulously secluded than ever 
during the four months’ persecution of her innamorata. but al last she was 
suffered to go toa ball at the house of acousin; of course Del B——, 
though unexpected, contrived to be there, danced with her, talked to her, 
and saw no one else the whole evening. 

‘La bella found his lips even more eloquent than his eyes; from that 
night the victory was won, His biglietti were no longer unanswered ; his 
tlowers no longer rejected. ‘They saw each other every day, every hour. 
The parents, hopeless at last of e omy | him, broke through their system, 
and sought to counteract his influence by surrounding her with variety and 
amusement. To keep her in solitude was only to leave her nothing else to 
think of than the one she saw wherever they went. She was taken to all 
the theatres, the conversazivni, the most brilliant balls, but there again 
they were fuiled. Del B , ho more a rejected lover, took upon him 
all the rights ofa favoured one. He began the usual system of prohibitions, 
He would not suffer her to speak, to dance, to look at any one but himsellt. 
Ifshe glanced twice at the most indifferent person, if she received the most 
trifling civility with common politeness, if she thanked the stranger who 
picked up her fan, or her pocket bandkerchef, Del B— made her the 
most furious “scena,” till at last she scarcely dated raise her eyes, or ad- 
dress one word to any other person.’ eT enn 

‘ What an intolerable esclavage !’ [ exclaimed in indignation ; ‘how could 
any oue be su tame-spirited as to submit to it ?” ‘ , 

“Oh! that was nothing hors du common; aay Neapolitan innamorato 
would have exacted as much. We are all despots in love: you mustadmit, 
that, as we are so infinitely more devoué then all other nations, we have a 
right to be more exigéants. Mademoiselle B was not worse treated 
in that respect than any of her companions. Every Neapolitan girl knows 
that an accepted lover is a tyrant, to whom Argus wasa fool in comparison, 
So customary is that jealous guardianship, that it would be impossible to 
persuade any ragazza that one was in love with her,unless she were watched 
with the eyes of a lynx, and a strict account exacted of every word and 
glance. 


‘ But Del B . fiery and extreme in all things, exceeded the usual! 
bounds. Every day he demanded some new sacrifice, and every day |’Ot- 
tavia became still nore aud more in love, and still more submissive and en- 
slaved. She was not to waltz except with him; she wag not to sing; she 
was nol to take any one’s arm, in short every evening was a new triumph to 
her lover. His conquest became as notorious as his pursuit had been. 

* At las: the friends on both sides came forward. ‘They interceded witb 
the parents, who on their part saw that the case was oramai desperate. Del 
was not more likely to relinquish his suil, now that it wes success- 
ful, than he had been when it seemed utterly hopeless Their daughter’s 
attachment to him had become too public to be either concealed or forgot- 
ten; in despair they gave their consent, and the marriage was fixed to take 
place at the end of six months. Everything went on smoothly; |’Ottavia 
was as mucii in love, and her fidanzato as assiduous as ever; the two fami- 
lies met on the friendly footing of relatives. Del B ’s eldest brother 
bacome a consiant haLitué of their family circle. He too became violently 
invaghito. 

* As the poriod approached, his passion became more vehement, while 
that of the sposo cooled atthe gloomy prospect of matrimony. A few days 
before the marrivgé was to take place, his brother offered bim a large sum 
of money to spend in Paris, if he would depart instantly and renounce his 
bride. You kaow that Paris is the E| Dorado of all our lioni, and a journey 
thither the ** grande ambition” of their lives. The temptation theretore was 
a strong one—two strong to be resisted by the worn out fetters of a “ pas- 
sione” already twelve months old, or by the weakening charms of an in- 
namorata who was on the point of being metamorphosed into a wife. Del 
took the night to consider of it, accepted the bribe the next day, and 
was en route the following morning. 

* When the whole transaction and Del B--—’s conduct transpired, nothing 
eould exceed the general surprise and indignation. Mademoiselle B—— 
for a long waile refused to believe in the voluntary desertion of her be- 
trothed. but she had as much spiritand feeling as she had beauty; when 
at last she could no longer resist conviction, she would not hear his name, 
much less see his brotuer or any of his relations; she became ili ; they 
retired to the country; on their retura we were all shocked to see her 80 
much altered ; in the course of a year she died—died literally of a broken 
heart. She ueiiher wept nor complained, she had no declared malady, but 
she faded gradually aud gently aud calmly away, ull shedied. Her parents 
are still more to be pitiod 5 their sorrow is as deep as the r Joss is irrepar- 
able. Now do no! imagine,’ continued the Marchese, ‘that I have availed 
myself of the privilego of a narrator, and coloured my story with any deeper 
tints than itsowa very incident [ have recounted to you is hist rica lly 
true. I have merely given you the simple facts, which are so publicly 
known that you liave only to mention the names of the parties to hear the 
same tale repeated, word for word, by every lip.’ 


The story was indeed melancholy, almost enough to sadden one; even 
when I was gazing on the Corso, and surrounded by the atmosphere of 
gaiety which Neapolitan élégants transport with them wherever they go. 

‘ And yet.’ said the Marchese, in reply to my comments, ‘ although it was 
supposed that Del B——- would be universally excluded, no sooner has he 
returned, than he is as well received as ever by all except the immediate 
friends and relatives of his victim. “ Ainsi va le monde!” ’ 

The fading light, and tie bells which now began to toll the Ave Maria, 
warned us that it was already un’ora di notte, and that the Corso was wan- 
ing to its close. But I did not regret the change. The deepening shades 
of night were more in harmony with the feeling the melancholy story had 
awakened, than the brilliant display of the preceding two hours. 

We stood in the balcony. Groups of the lower orders were pouring into 
the neighbouring church. It was already crowded to overflowing; the 
great curlain was svon drawn up; all those who could not force their way 
in gathered round the entrance, and ina few minutes the steps were cov- 
ered with a kneeling throng. 

It was a singular melange; a perfect picture en miniature of the manners 
and character of the people: religion and pleasure side by side; the vota- 
ries of both too muck absorbed in their separate avocations, to heed each 
other, For while the devotees prayed with as much fervour xs if they had 
been kneeling at the foot of the altar, the only notice taken of them by the 
beau monde, was, that, as each successive carriage passed the open doors of 
the church, every head was bowed and every hat taken off. 
_ Though it was only the repetition of the scene I had beheld every even- 
ing for the last four months in Rome, it seemed more strange than ever in 
Naples. Everything in the Eternal City is 80 solemn: its people, its plea- 
sures are so grave, that religion scarcely ever seems out of place there, not 
even in its Corso. But amidet the bruyante gaiety of Naples it appeared 
quite incongruous. The loud chaunting of the people, too, mingling with 
the tones of the organ, rose On the air. Had we been nearer it would pro- 
bebly have been far less pleasing, but from whence we heard it, it sounded 
solemn and melodious. ‘There is a natural depth and body of tone in all 

Italian voices, even amidst the lowest class, which renders their combina- 
tion always rich and harmonious, when heard ata distance, however harsh 
or untatored they may be in reality. A moment more and the music ceased : 
all was hushed. [t was the ‘ benedizione.’ The knvelers almost prostrated 
themselves on the ground ; even the carriages stopped motionless before the 
church, while the ladies knelt, and the gentlemen rose, and every one cross- 
ed himself and muttered a prayer. In an instant it was over, and all the 
stream of animation flowed on as carelessly as if it had never been inter- 
rupted, The crowd poured rapidly out of the church; the catriages vane 
ished # vue d’qil, as the tide of gaiety rolled off to the Toledo; and in half 
an hour more the Chiaja was left to the solitary splendour of its glittering 
lamps and shadowy trees, while we might have fancied ourselves transported 
to a city of the dean—so silent and deserted was all around. 


2 iii o— 
THE EMIGRANT. 
A NEW BOOK BY SIR FRANCIS BOND HEAD. 
From the last Quarterly Review. 


On seeing for the heading of a chapter ‘ The Emigrant’s Lark,’ we con- 
fess we anticipated the details of some spirited episode in the persona! his- 
tory of Lieutenant Governor Sir F. B. Head; but no—it is an humble story 


























about a poor emigrant cobbler—told with all Sir Francis’s quaintness of 


humour, and that, as is so often the case with him, delightful 
with a subdued and amiable pathos :— ay Semen 


‘Henry Patterson and his wife Elizabeth sailed from the Tower in the 


year 1834, as emi ts i i 
jot beoed = p~- gran on beard a vessel heavily laden with passengers, 


‘Patterson was an intimate friend of a moted bird-catcher in London 


sent of a good skylark to take to Canada with him; but not having what 
he called ‘ a real good un” among his collection, he went into the country 
on purpose totrap one. In this effort he succeeded, but when he returned 
to London be found that his friend Patterson had embarked, and that the 
vessel had sailed a few hours before he reached the ‘Tower Stairs, He 
therefore jumped on board a steamer that was starting, and overtvok the 
ship just as she reahed Gravesend, where he bired @ small boat, and then 
sculling along side, he was soon recoguized by Patterson and his wife, who, 
with a crowd of other male and female emigrants, of all ages, were iaking 
a last farewell of the various objects which the vessel was slowly passing. 
‘* Here’s a bird for you. Harry,” said Nash to Patterson, as, standing up in 
the skiff, he took the frighteued captive out of his hat, “ aud if it sings as 
well in a cage as it did just now in the air, it will be the best you have 
everheard.” Patterson, descending a few steps from the gang way, stretch- 
ed out his band and received the bird, which he immediately called Caarley 
in remembrance ot his faithful friend Nash. 

‘Inthe Galf of St. Lawrence the vessel was wrecked: almost every 
thing was lost except the lives of the crew and passengers: and accordingly 
when Patterson, with his wife hanging heavily on his arm, landed in Cana- 
da, he was destitute of everything he had owned on board excepting Char- 
ley, whom he had preserved and afterwards kept for three days in the foot 
of an old stocking. 

‘After some few sorrows, and after some little time, Patterson settled 
himself at T'oronto, in the lower part of a small house ia King Street, the 
principal thoroughfare of the town, where he worked as a shoemaker, His 
shop had a southern aspect; he drove a nail into the outside of his window, 
and regularly every morning, just before he sat upon his stool to com- 
mence his daily work, hecarefully hung upon this nail a common skylark’s 
cage, which had a solid back of dark wood, with a bow or small wire or- 
chestra in front, upon the bottom of which there was to be seen, whenever 
it could be obtained, a fresh sod of green turf. 

‘As Charley’s wings were of no use to him in this prison, the only 
wholesome exercise he could take was by hopping on and off his little 
stage; and this sometimes he woald continue to do most cheerfully for 
hours, stopping only occasionally to dip his bill into a small square tin box 
of water suspended on one side, and then to raise it for a second or two 
towards the sky. As soon, however, as (and only when) his spirit moved 
him, this feathered captive again hopped upon his stage, and there, standing 
on a bit of British soil, with his little neck extended, his small head slightly 
turned, his drooping wings gently fluttering, his bright black eyes intently 
fixed upon the distant deep, dark blue Canada sky, he commenced his un- 
premeditated morNing song, his extempore matin prayer ! 

‘Tae effect of his thrilling notes, of his shrill joyous song, of his pure, un- 
adulterated English voice upon the people of Canada can probably be imagin- 
ed by those only who by adversirty have been prematurely weaned from their 
mother country, or who, from long continued absence and {rom hope deterred, 
have learned in a foreign land to appreciate the inestimable blessings of their 
father land, of their parent home. lll sorts of men, riding, driving, walk- 
ing, propelled by urgent business, or sauntering fur appetite cr amusement, 
as if by word of command, stopped, spell-bound to listen, for more or lees 
time, to the inspired warbling, to the joyful hallelujahs of a common homely 
dressed English lark! Reformers, as they leaned towards him, heard noth- 
ing in his enchanting melody which even they could desire to improve. I 
believe that in the hearts of the most obdurate Radicals he reanimated 
feelings of youthful attachment to their mother country; and that even the 
trading Yankee, in whose country birds of the most gorgeous plumage snuf- 
fle rather than sing, must have acknowledged that the heaven-born talent of 
this little bird unaccountably warmed the Anglo-Saxon blood that flowed 
in his veins. I must own that, although I always refrained from juining 
Charley’s motley audience, yet, while he was singing, | never rode by him 
without acknowledging, as he stood with his vutstretched neck looking to 
heaven, that he was (at all events, for his size) the most powerful advocate 
ot Church and State in Her Majesty’s dominions; and that his eloquence 
was as strongly appreciated by others, Patterson received many convincing 
roofs, 

‘/ Three times as he sat beneath the cage, proud as Lucifer, yet hammer- 
ing away at a shoe sole lying in purgatory on his lap stone, and then, with 
a waxed thread in each hand, suddenly extending bis elbows like a scara- 
muuch, three times was he interrupted in his work by people who each se- 
parately offered him one hundred dollars for his lark ; an old farmer repeat- 
edly offered bim one hundred acres ot land for him; and a poor Sussex car 
ter, who had imprudently stopped to hear him sing, was so completely ovor- 
whelmed with affection and maladie du pays, that, walking into the shop, 
| he offered for him all he possessed in the world, his horse and cart; but 
Patterson would sell him to no one.’ 


We infer that Henry Patterson turned out, like many others of his class, 





when Sir F. Head called on the liegemen of the Crown to withstand and 
chastise the ‘ Sympathizers,’ and that the poor cobbler was slain in his hum- 
ble effort to discharge what he was so unenlightened as to regard as his duty. 
‘Tho historian’s method of alluding to the fact ia highly characteristic, it uuet 
be allowed—as much so as his Excellency’s own pracedure in consequence 
thereof. 

‘On a certain evening of October, 1837, the shutters of Patterson’s shop 
windows were half closed, on account of his having that morning been acci- 
dentally shot dead. ‘The widow’s prospecis were thus suddenly ruined, 
her hopes blasted, her goods sold, and I need hardly say that | made myself 
the owner—the lord and the master of poor Patterson’s lark. 

‘It was my earnest desire, if possible, to better his coadition, and I cer- 
tainly felt very proud to possess him ; but somehow or other this “‘ Charley- 
is-my-darling”’ sort of feeling evidently was not reciprocal. Whether it 
was that in the conservatory of Government House at Toronto Charley 
missed the sky—whether it was that he disliked the movement, or rather 
want of movement, in my elbows—or whether from some mysterious feel- 
ings, some strange fancy or misgiving, the chamber of his little mind was 
hung with black, [ can only say that during the three months he remained 
in my service [ could never induce him to open his mouth, and that up to 
the last hour of my departure he would never sing to me. 

‘On leaving Canada I gave him to Daniel Orris, an honest, faithful, 
loyal friend, who had accompanied me to the province. His station in 
lite was about equal to that of poor Patterson; and accordingly, as soon as 
the bird was hung by him on the outside of his humble dwelling, he began 
to sing again as exquisitely as ever. He continued to do so all through 
Sir George Arthur’s administration. He sang all the time Lord Durham 
was at work—he sang after the Legislative Council—the Executive Coun- 
cil—the House of Assembly of the province had ceased for ever to exist— 
he sang all the while the Imperial Parliament were framing and agreeing 
to an Act by which even the name of Upper Canada was to cease to exist 
—he sang all the while Lords John Russell and Sydenham were arrang- 
ing, effecting, and perpetuating upon the United Provinces of Canada the 
baneful domination of what they called “ responsible government ;” and 
then, feeling that the voice of an English lark could no longer be of any 
service to that noble portion of Her Majesty’s dominions—he died. 

‘Orris sent me his skin, his skull, and his legs. I took them to the very 
best artist in London—the gentleman who stuffs for the British Museum— 
who told me, to my great joy, that these remains were perfectly uninjured. 
After listening with great professional interest to the case, he promised 
me that he would exert his utmost talent; and in about a month Charley 
returned to me with unruffled plumage, standing again on the little orches- 
tra of his cage, with his mouth open, looking upwards—in short, in the 
attitude of singing, just as I have described him, 

‘Ihave had the whole covered with a large glass case, and upon the 
dark wooden back of the cage there is pasted a piece of white paper, upon 
which I[ have written the following words:—This Lark, taken to Canada 
by a poor Emigrant, was shipwrecked in the St. Lawrence, and after singing 
at Toronto for nine years, died there on the 14th of March, 1843, wniversally 
regretted.—Home! Home! sweet Home!’ 


THE BRITISH FLAG. 


This little story has tempted us into the border-land of politics—but not 
surely so as to hurt the feelings of any bird-fancying Exaltado. We are 
afraid we cannot promise quite as much for our next quotation. Never- 
theless, we fancy even Sir Francis Head’s stiffest political opponents will 
(now that his days of governorship are so well over) bear with his, how- 
ever weak and feverish, enthusiasm about what was to him the sacred 
symbol of a creed that they would consign to the same department of the 
British Museum which contains the skin of Pharaoh and the wig of Poti- 
phar. We are about to plunder a chapter called ‘ The British Flag ’°-— 


‘On my arrival at Toronte, people from all parts of the Province, pro- 
pelled by a variety of feelings which they could not control, were seen 
centripedally riding, driving, or walking towards Government House.— 
One, in pure English, described to me the astonishing luxuriance of the 
western district; another, in a strong Irish brogue, the native beauty of 
Lake Simcoe ; another, in broad Scotch, explained to me the value of the 
timber trade on the Ottawa; one confidently assured me that in his district 
there were veins of coal—another hinted at indications of copper—one 
raved about a fishery—another was in raptures about the college—some 
described to tne Lakes Huron, Erie, and Ontario—several the Falls of 
Niagara—all praised the climate ; “and yet,” said to myself, as absorbed 
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in deep melancholy I imperfectly listened to their descriptions in detail, 
‘‘and yet how is it that in the foreground of this splendid picture I can 
nowhere see the British Flag? Except by its powerful influence, how 
can I, inexperienced and ahanliipatted, except to stand against the diffi- 
culties which are about to assail me? Except by its eloquence, how can 
I advocate the glorious institutions of our country? Except under its 
blessing, how can I even hopeto prosper? With nothing to look up to, 
and nothing to die undér, an admiral might as well attempt to fight a shi 
without a pennant, or to go to sea in a ship without a bottom, as that 
should vainly undertake to govern Canada from a house with nothing on 
its roof to greet the winds of heaven but stacks of reeking chimneys.” 

‘In building, I know quite well that it is usual to commence by laying 
what is vulgarly called the foundation stone ; however, I determined that 
I would begin to build my political edifice from the top, and accordingly 
in due time there appeared on the roof of Government House, first, halfa 
dozen workmen mysteriously hammering away, as if at their own skins, 
then a tall strait staff wearing a small foraging cap on its head appeared, 
as if it had started up by magic, or like a mushroom had risen in the night; 
and lastly, an artilleryman, in his blue jacket and red cuffs, was seen, 
with extended arms, to haul up, hand over head, and to leave behind him, 
joyfully fluttering in the wind, the British Flag. 

‘ What were my own feelings when | first beneld this guardian angel hov- 
ering over my head I had rather not divulge, but the sensation it created 
throughout the Province [ need not fear to describe. “ There’s no mistak- 
ing what that means!” exclaimed an old Canadian colonel of militia, who 
happened to be standing with a group of his comrades, at the moment the 
artilleryman finished his job, ‘ Now what’s the use of that, I should just 
like to know ?”’ muttered a well known supporter of republican principles. 
However, the latter observation was but an exception to the rule, fur the 
truth is, that the sight of the British Flag extinguished rather than excited 
all narrow jealousies, all angry feelings, all party distinctions, all provincial 
animosities, Its glorious history rushed through the mind and memory to 
the heart of almost every one who beheld it. The Irish Catholic, the Or- 
angeman, the Scotch Presbyterian, the Methodist, the English reformer, the 
voters for ballot, for universal suffrage, for responsible government, or, in 
other terms, for ‘‘ No Governor,” for liberty and equality, and for other 
theoretical nonsense which they did not clearly understand, as if by 
mutual consent, forgot their differences as they gazed together upon 
what all alike claimedas their common property, their common wealth, 
their common parent; and while, as if rejoicing at the sight of its con- 
gregation, the hallowed emblem fluttered over their heads—it told them 
they were the children of one family—it admonished them to love one an- 
other--it bade them fear nothing but God, honour their sovereign, and obey 
their own laws. From sunrise till sunset this “bit of bunting” was con- 
stantly, as from a pulpit, addressing itself to the good feelings of all who 
beheld it—and especially to the members of both branches of the legislatare, 
who, in their way to, and return from, Parliament-buildings, had to walk 
almost underneath it twice a day during the session. In all weathers it was 
there to welcome them, as well as all conditions of med ; sometimes, in the 
burning heat of summer, it hung motionless against the staff, as if it bad just 
fainted away from the dull, sultry mugginess of the atmosphere ; at other 
times it was occasionally almost veiled by the white snow-storm, termed 
“ poudre,” thai was drifting across it Someone truly enough declared that 
‘ the harder it blew the smaller it grew ;’’ for, as there were flags of seve- 
ral sizes, it was deemed prudent to select one suited to the force of the gale, 
until, during the hurricanes that occasionally occur, it was reduced from ils 
smallest size toa “ British Jack” scarcely bigger than a common pocket 
handkerchief; nevertheless, large or small, blow high or blow low, this 
faithful sentinel was always at his post. ; 

‘For many years the English, Irish, and Scotch inhabitants of Upper 
Canada had been in the habit, on the days of their respective patron saints, 
of meeting, and [very prudently before dinner? of marching bp ony arm- 
in arm, hand-in-hand, or “ shoulder to shoulder,” in procession down King- 
street to Government House, which forms the western extremity of that 
handsome thoroughfare of the city. These assemblages were naturally 
productive of glorious recollections and of noble sentiments; and, as I have 
already stated, they allayed rather than excited all provincial disputes. It 
was highly desirable to encourage them ; and as for some time there had 
been carefully preserved in the government store an immense silk standard 
sent from Eugland, and which had been hoisted on a flag-staff opposite Par- 
liameut buildings on the opening of the Provincial Legislature, on the birth 
day of the Sovereign, and on other State occasions, | directed that on the 
three days alluded to. the artilleryman who had charge of the flag-staff on 
Government House shuuld lower the ordinary flag eo soon as the head of 
the procession, preceded by its band, made its appearance ; aud then, as it 
approached, to haul up this great Imperial Standard. 

‘It would be difficalt to describe to those who have never been long from 
England, and quite uunecessary to explain to those who have, the feelings 
with which the followers of each of these three processions received the 
compliment, so justly due to the distinguished day on which they had res- 
pociiys ly poder oe § Every man as he marched towards the Imperial 

Standard, which he smw majestically rising in the sky to receive him, felt 
convinced that his stature was increasing, that his chest was expanding, that 
the mascles of his lege were growing stronger, and that his foot was de- 
scending firmer and heavier to the ground. The musicians’ lungs grew ev- 
idently stouter, the drummers’ arms moved quicker; the national airs of 
‘*God save the Queen,” ‘St. Patrick’s Day in the Morning,” and “ Scots 
wha hae wi’ Wallace bled,” resounded louder and louder ; and as the sacred 
object upon which every eye was fixed in its ascension slowly floated and 
undulated across the pore dou blue sky, it gradually revealed to view a 
glittering mass of hieroglyphics out of which every man ravenoualy select- 
ed tkose which he conceived to be especially his own. 

‘A number of instances, more or less amusing, were mentioned to me 
exemplifying the strong feelings of attachment to the mother a eli- 
cited by the parental presence of the British Flag. A compliment, how- 
ever, was paid to it by one of its most bitter enemies, which, as it forms 
part of an important subject, and elucidates a serious moral, | will venture 
to relate.’ 


M’KENZIE’S REBELLION, 


Sir Francis now mentions what occurred to him on his arrival in Toronto 
after the suppression of the M’Kenzie outbreak :— 

‘On entering the room which to me, as weil as to my predecessors, had, 
by day and by night, been the scene of many an anxious kour, and in 
which I had been in the babit of transacting the whole of my public busi- 
ness, my first feeling was, naturally enough, one of humble gratitude to that 
Supreme Power which had given victory to our cause; and | wes in the 
pleasing enjoyment of reflections of this nature when one of my attendants 
entering the room delivered to me a card, and informed me that Mr. Bid- 
well was in the waiting-room, and that he appeared extremely desirous to 
see me, 

‘When I first arrived in the province this Mr. Bidwell was Speaker of the 
Commons’ House of Assembly, in which he commanded a republican major- 
ity. Without, however, repeating details which are now matters of his- 
tory, I will briefly remind the reader, that after I had dissolved the House 
cf Assembly, and had appealed to the people to assist mo in resisting the 
principle of ‘‘ responsible government” which Mr. Bidwell and Mr. Bald- 
win had endeavoured to force upon me, the former not only ceased to be 
Speaker, but he and almost every other member of the republican majority 
lost their election, and were replaced by members firmly attached to Brit- 
ish institutions. 

‘The insignificant gang of conspirators whose declamations had caused so 
much sensation in England, seeing that they had irrecoverably lost all 
power in the legislature of Upper Canada, were induced dy a secret in- 
fluence, which I shall shortly have occasion to expose, to endeavour to 
attain by force of arms thatsystem of “ responsible government’’ which by 
argument they had failed to obtain. In this conspiracy, as well asin the 
rebellion which had just been suppressed, Mr. Bidwell bad been deeply 
implicated ; and, indeed, upto the very moment of the outbreak he had 
been in communication with Dr. Rolph, Mr. M’Kenzie, and other leaders of 
the rebellion, Although, however, he bad acted with extreme caution, 
and although, being what is generally called “ a man of peace,” he had pra- 
dently refrained from taking arms, yet in consequence of the political part 
he had acted and the sentiments he was known to entertain, a pumber of 

ople in the United States, as well as in different ~ of Upper and 
Lower Canada, addressed to bim letters which arrived in soch numbers, 
that on and from the moment of the rebellion the Post-office authorities 
deemed it their duty to seize them, and then to forward them to me unopep- 
ed. Assoon as Mr. Bidwell, on inquiring for his letters, ascertained this 
fact, as also that M’Kenzie had inscribed his (Bidwell’s) name alone on the 
rebel fag which the militia had just captured at Gallows Hill, he felt that 
his own caution was no longer of any avail to him, for that by the incaution 
of others he was no doubt already betrayed. His only hope had been that the 
rebels might succeed in massacreing the Joyal, and in thus dispossessing the 

wer and authority of the Crown; but so soon as be learnt that the former 
bad not only been completely defeated, but that M'Kenzie, Dr, Rolph, and 
their other leaders had absconded to the United States, Mr. Bidwell felt 
that his life, that his existence hung upon a thread. His obvious course was 
to fly to the United States; but the coast was already guarded—and besides, 
as he was no horseman, he had no courage to attempt to escape ; and yet. 
his conscience told him that the band of any loyal man might, in retributive 
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i i ainst him: and as he knew how exasperated the 
wilitie as Parag aay eye coal murder of the brave Colonel Moodie, be 
had reason not only to fear the vengeance of the Crown, but that any one 
of the militia-men he met might become his executioneer ; in short, he 
knew not what to do, where to go, or how to hide himself. oe ‘ 

‘In this, agony of mind his acquaintauce with the magnaniamity 0 
British institutions, his knowledge of British law, British justice, and 
British mercy, admonished him to seek protection from the sove- 
reign authority he had betrayed—from the execative power he had en- 
deavoured to depose ; and accordingly with faltering steps he walked towards 
Government House ; and entering the waiting-room he there took — 
under the very Britis FLac which it had been the object of the whole 

i itical lite to desecrate. . 
ot ee day before the outbreak I had had the windows of the room In 
which I was sitting when I received Mr. Bidwell’s card, blocked up with 
rough timber, and loop-holed; and on his opening my dvor, the instaat this 
strange avd unex ted arrangement caught Mr. Bidwell’s eyes, he remain- 

ed at the threshold forsome moment, and at last slowly advanced until he 
stood close before me, He neither bowed to me nor spoke; but fixing his 
ezes onatied-u bundle of his sealed letters which I held in my hand, he 
siood for some time broken down in spirit, and overwhelmed with feelings 
to which it wasevident he had not power to give utterance. , 

«As I bad not sent for him, | of course waited to hear what he desired to 
say ; but as he eaid nothing, and appeared to be speechless, | myself broke 
the solemn silence that prevailed by saying to him, as 1 pointed with the 
letters to the loop-holed windows at my side, ‘ Well, Mr. Bidwell, you see 
the state to which you have brought us!’ He made no reply, and as it was 
impossible to help pitying the abject, fallen position in which he stood, I 
very calmly poiated out to him the 9 [woe | of the course he had pur- 
sued ; and then observing to him, what he well enough knew, that were I 
to open his letters his life would probably be in my hands, 1 reminded him 
of the mercy as well asthe power of the British Crown ; aod I ended by 
telling him that, as its humble representative, I would restore to him his 
letters unopened, if he would give me in writiog a promise that he would 
leave the Queen’s territory for ever. ; 

‘ Mr. Bidwell had concealed in his heart some good feelings as well as 
many bad ones ; and as soon as his fears were renioved, the former prompt- 
ed him to express himself in terms which | will not undertake to repeat. 
Suffice it, however, to say, that he retired to the waiting-room, wrote out 
the promise I had dictated, and returning with itI received it with one 
hand, and with the other, according to my promise, I delivered to him the 
whole of his letiers unopened. : ‘ 

‘ The sentence which Mr. Bidwell deliberately passed upon himself he 
faithfully executed. He instantly exiled himself from the Queen’s dominions, 
and repairing to the State of New York, he very consietently took there the 
oath of allegiance to the United S ates, and openly and publicly abjured al- 
legiance to alli other authorities, and ‘ especially to the Crown of Great 
Britain !’ [n return, be instantly received all the bonours which it is in the 
power of Republicans to bestow ; and such was the feeling in his favour, 
that, contrary to custom, precedent, and I believe contrary even to law, he 
was elected by acclamatiun a member of the American bar. 

‘ The sequel of the story is an odd cne. ; 

* At the very moment Mr. Bidwell, with the barred light from my loop- 
holed windows shining on and shadowing his pallid countenance, was 
standing before me, tendering with the hand that wrote it his own sentence 
of condemnation, the Queen’s Government were relieving me from the re- 
lative position in which [ stood, because | had refused to promote this Mr. 
Bidwell to the bench over the heads of Archibald Maclean, Jonas Jones, 
Henry Sherwood, Sir Allan MacNab, and other Canadian-born members 
of the bar, who throughout their lives had distinguished themselves, in the 
field as well as in the senate, by their attachment to the British throne. 1 
had told the Queen’s Government (vide my despatches printed by order of 
her Majesty and laid before Parliament) that Mr. Bidwell’s “ object had been 
to separate Canada from the parent state, to create disaffection for the paternal 
Government of the King, and by torming an alliance with M. Papineau’s 
party, to exchange the British constitution for the low grovelling principles 
of democracy ;” and ‘ that for the sereasons publicly to elevate Mr. Bidwell 
to the bench, would deprive me of the respect and confidence of the coun- 
1 Read 

T Bat the picture I here drew of Mr. Bidwell’s principles and of the 
objects he had all his life had in view was highly attractive rather than re- 
pulsive:—and accordingly, in reply to my sketch, I was boldly informed 
that Her Majesty’s Government “ could noi regard the part which Mr. 
Bidwell formerly took in local politics as an insuperable barrier to his 
future advancement in his profession, and that on the contrary, adverting to 





the general estimate of Mr. Bidwell’s qualifications for a seat on the bench, 
it appeared that the public service (i.e. Lord John Russell’s object) would 
be promoted by securiug his service.” I was therefore ordered, in case of 
another vacancy, to effer the appointment to Mr. Bidwell: this, rightly or 
wrongly it now matters not, I refused to do; and thus while Mr. Bidwell, 
in consequence of having abjared his allegiance to the British Crown, was 
receiving in the United States compliments and congratulations on his ap- 
pointment to the American bar, it appeared from the London Gazette that 
the Queen's Government had advised Her Majesty to relieve his opponent 
from the administration of the Government of Upper Canada ; in short, 


‘The man recovered from the bite, 
The dog it was thafdied !’ 


* The above epitaph so graphically describes my decease, that I have not 
a word to add to it.’ . 

Although we bave transcribed Sic Francis’s official epitaph, we would 
fain indulge ourselves with the detail of his personal escape from the rebels 
and their sympatbisers. We have not room, however, for the inimitable 
chapter good humouredly entitled * The Hunted Hare.” Our readers will 
recollect that the dismissed Governor had received many hints and warn- 
ings that there was an organized conspiracy to murder hin it he passed by 
the route of Halifax. These he disregarded until the very day betore his 
successor was to be sworn in, when a confidential dispatch from Sir John 
Colborne, in Lower Canada, gave him such distinct information of the fact, 
that it would have been madness to persist. He, therefore, took the bold 
course of passing through the territories of the United States; and after a 
sharp ran before an ardent pack of ‘ sympathisers,’ he at last distanced them, 
and reached in safety the Albany steamboat, just starting for the civilized 
city of New York 


¢On our arrival at New York, I was quite aware that I was not ouly out 
of reach of border excitement, but that 1 was among a highly intelligent 
people, and that I had only to confurm to their habits to ensure generous 
treatment during the week I had to remain among them, until the sailing 
of the packet. Instead, therefore, of living in any way that might offen- 
sively savour of ‘‘exclusiveness,” I resolved to go to one of the largest 
hotels in the city, and while there, like everybody else, to dine in public 
at the table d’hote. See 

‘I accordingly drove up to the American hotel: but, thinking it only 
fair to the landlord that he should have the opportunity of (if he wished it) 
refusing me admission, I told him who I was, and what I wanted. With- 
out the smallest alteration of countenance, he replied by gravely asking 
me to follow him. I did so, until he led me into hisown little sitting room, 
and I was wondering what might be aboat to happen, when, raising one 
of his hands, he certainly did astonish me beyond description by pointing 
to my own” picture, which, among some other framed engravings, was 
hanging on the wall! 

« When the dinrer hour arrived, my worthy companion and I proceeded 
at the usual pace to the room, but everybody else, as is the custom, had 
gone there so very much faster, that we found ;the chairs appointed for 
us the only ones vacant. There was evidently a slight sensation as we sat 
down; butof mere curiosity. A number of sharp glittering eyes were 
for some little time fixed upon us, bat hunger soon conquered curiosity, 
and in due time both were satiated. 

‘ During the week I remained at New York, ! had reason not only to be 
satisfied, but to be grateful for the liberal reception [ met with. Although 
as I walked through the street I saw in several shop windows pictures of 
the “Caroline” going over the Falls of Niagara, detailing many imaginary, 
and consequently to my mind amusing horrors, yet neither at the theatre 
which I attended, nor elsewhere, did I receive either by word or gesture 
the slightest insult. Several American citizens of the highest character in 
the country called upon me, and I certainly was gratified at observing how 
thoroughly most of them in their hearts admired British institutions. 

On the morning of my departare I was informed that an immense crowd 
had assembled to see me embark, Mr. Buchanan, the British Consul, al- 
so gave me intimation of this circumstance; and as among a large assem 
biage, it is impossible to answer for the conduct of every individual, Mr. 
Bachanan kindly recommended me, instead of going in a carriage, to walk 
through the streets to the pier arm ineria with him. I did so , and though 
J passed through several thousand people, many of whom pressed towards 
us with some Fite eagerness, yet not a word or a sound, good, bad, or in- 

different, was uttered. | took a seat on the deck of the packet, and when 
a most immediately afterwards the moorings of the vessel were cast adrift, 
i felt that the mute silence with which [ had been'allowed to depart was a 
suppression of feeling highly creditable, and which, in justice to the Amer- 
acan people, it was my duty ever to appreciate and avow.’ 
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The Albion. 


The chapter on his arrival in ‘ the old country’ must be drawn upon for 
one paragraph more :— 

‘ During my residence in Canada I had read so much, had heard so much, 
and had preached so much about “ The Old Country,” that as the packet in 
which I was returning approached its shores, [ quite made up my mind to 
see in the venerable countenance of ‘my auld respeckit mither” the rava- 
ges of time and the wrinkles of old age. Nevertheless, whatever might 
prove to be ber infirmities, I yearned for the moment in which I might ex- 
clain—" This is my own, my native land !” 

* I disembarked at Liverpool on the 22d of April, 1833, and, with as little 
delay as possible, started fur London on the railway, which had been com- 
pleted during my absence. 

‘ Now, if a very short-sighted young man, intending to take one more 
respectful look at the picture of his grandmother, were to find within the 
frame, instead of canvas, 


“ A blooming Eastern bride, 
In flower of youth and beauty’s pride,” 


he could not be more completely, and, as he might possibly irreverently 
term it, agreeably surprised than I was when, on the wings of a lovely 
spring moruing, | flew over the surface of * Old England.” 

‘Everything looked new! the grass in tha meadows was nhew—the 
leaves on the trees and hedges were new—the flowers was new—the 
young birds were new—the crops were new—the railway was new. As we 
whisked along it, the sight, per minute, of an erect man, ia boitle-green 
uniform, stan ing like a direction post, stock still, with an arm extended, 
was new ; the idea, whatever it might be intended to represent, was quite 
new. All of a sudden plunging souse into utter darkness, and then again 
into bright dazzling sunshine, was new. Every station at which we 
stopped was new. The bells which affectionately greeted our arrival, and 
which, sometimes almost before we even could stop, bade us depart, were 
new. 

‘Daring owe of the longest of these intervals, the sudden appearance of 
a line of young ladies behind a counter, exhibiting to hungry travellers tea, 
toast, scalding-hot soup, sixpenny pork pies, and everything else that human 
nature could innocently desire to enjoy—and then, almost before we could 
get to these delicacies, being summarily ordered to depart ;—the sight of a 
crowd of sturdy Englishmen, in caps of every shape, hurrying to their res- 
pective carriages, with their mouths full—was new. In short, it was to 
new and merry England that after a weary absence I had apparently re- 
turned; and it was not until I reached Downing street I could believe that 
{ really was once again in ‘‘ The Old Country ;” but there [ found every- 
thing old, old women, old notions, old prejudices, old stuff, and old non- 
sense; aud what was infinitely worse, old principles.’ 

* Old principles!’ We presume Sir Francis Head remembered ‘ who was 
the first Whig !’ 
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VISIT TO MILO—A GREEK HEROINE. 


The rocky island of Milo, with its arid plains and its picturesque little 
town perched on the summit oi a lofty clitf, is not the least interesting of 
that cluster known by the bame of the Cyclades, each one of which se- 
parately, from historic association or natural beauty, might claim our best 
attention. 

To a casual observer, it might indeed seem less attractive than almost 
aty of those wild gardens of nature, that rise one by one in quick succes- 
sion on the bosom of that dark blue sea, like the varied and still beautiful 
changes of a dream. It does not present so fair an aspect as Naxos, the 
very greenest and loveliest island that ever was bathed in the light of an 
eastern sup ; nor is the air scented by its fragrance for miles around as io 
the vicinity of Poros, the heavy odour of whose lemon groves is felt long 
before the land is in sight, startling the senses with the perfume of unseen 
gardens that comes stealing over the salt wave when there is only sea and 
sky around ; but Milo possesses in its antiquities an attraction far greater 
than any which the mere external landscape would offer. 

It has many very interesting remains—many of those traces of the past, 
foot-prints asit were, which the generations lung departed have left un the 
sand as they vanished from this mortal shore; our only records now of pe- 
riods so distant and so dim, that but for some famous event or immortal 
name, shining like a beacon light in the great darkness, they would be 
veiled from usin inipenetrable obscurity. Milo is, however, far [rom being 
altogether devoid of beauty ; some of the features of its landscape are most 
striking, the first approach to it,is peculiarly so. This island stands directly 
at the mouth uf the Archipelago—the vessel about to seek a refuge in ils 
far-famed bay, skirts for some time along a range of barren and rocky 
heights, where there are no signs of human habitation, till suddenly passing 
through a narrow entrance, it glides unexpectedly into a vast and most mag- 
nificent harbour so completely landlocked, that no rough breeze of ocean 
can ever ruffle its serene waters, and however tremepdous may be the 
storm without, as soon as the ship labouring a moment before amongst rag- 
ing billows, shall have passed that little opening, it is certain to find iwelf 
floating in peace, on tbe stiil bosom of that fair and quiet haven, with the 
faintest of waves rippling against its side, and the light wind from the shore 
sighing round it, so soft and balmy that it seems but the gentle breathing of 
the earth in its repose. This beautiful bay is thougkt by many, from the 
appearances in the island, to have been the crater of an ancient volcano. 
This idea, which is at least admissible, clothes it in a strange and almost 
fearful interest: for stiil and tranquil as it now lies, ever the same clear 
mirror reflecting the same blue sky, it must once, if this be true, long since 
in the infancy of the world perhaps, have been the scene of a terrific combat 
between the mighty elemeats of fire and water; when the raging sea, up- 
rising suddenly in a wild convulsion, set those rocky barriers at defiance, 
and gathering together its impetuous waiters ia their uncontrollable strength, 
rushed down into this gaping wound in the bosom of the earth, to drive 
back the flames to its fiery heart for ever. 

As may be supposed, from its thus affording so secure an anchorage, 
this island is well known to all navigators, from the commander of an 
English man-of-war, down to the wild looking master of a ‘ mistico,’ or 
pirate vessel; but they resort to it also, on account of its being almost ex- 
clusively peopled by pilots, with whom it supplies the whole of the Le- 
vant, and who are extremely necessary in the intricate navigation of thuse 
seas. These pilots have established among themselves a regular system of 
government, subsisting under certain laws, to the infringement of which 
various penalties are attached, and, with their wives and children, they 
form both a numerous and thriving population—thanks to their lucrative 
trade. They are quite a race apart, differing completely in character and 
appearance from the natives of the adjacent islands ; short, stout, bluff-look- 
ing men, with a great deal of sturdy independence of manner, and invaria- ; 
bly speaking several languages, of which English is almost always the one 
most familiar te them. hey inhabit only the upper part of the town, and 
so high and steep is the rock on which it is built, that from the sea it looks 
almost inaccessible ; it is on this account only the more fitted to be their 
habitation, as, from the flat roofs of their houses, they watch with anxious 
a the first distant speck which announces the arrival of a ship in search 
of a pilot—a certain source of wealth to one of their number ; and as it is 
their inviolate law that the fortunate individual who first descries the prize 
shall also be the one to profit by it, this occupation almost entirely engros- 
ses their time. 

At the foot of the steep and ragged hills on which the town is built, 
there lies a wide extensive plain, spreading down to the sea on the other 
side, where the inhabitants unconnected with the pilotage have established 
themselves for the cultivation of their lands; the vineyards, forming their 
sole px oe having clothed it almost entirely with a refreshing verdure, 
which alone relieves the eye from the painful glare of the sand and white 
stones that everywhere else predominate on the island. Some parts of 
this plain are extremely unhealthy, notwithstanding the hot springs with 
which it abounds, whose medicinal qualities are highly esteemed by the 
natives. There lies at some distance from the shore, a whole town entirely 
deserted, trom which the inhabitants have been driven by fever. It is of 
no great antiquity, having been built by the Genoese some two hundred 
years ago; but the buildings, for the most part large and handsome, are 
perfectly entire. 

The epidemic which exterminated the population had probably been as 
sudden as it was deadly ; for every thing remains in the town exacily as 
though the inhabitants had left it but an hour before ; aud nothing can be 
more curious than to walk through the silent streets from house to house, 
where the doors stand wide open, as if the inmates were just about to re- 


ee, and see every thing telling so palpably of life, where all is cold aud 
lifeless. r 


DISCOVERY OF THE VENUS OF MILO. 


It was among the stones and wild brushwood of this burning plain, that 
those relics of ancient times already mentioned have been found, and its 
rough exterior probably conceals stil greater treasures, which may not see 
the light till the eyes of other generations have opened to it; tor those al- 
ready rescued from the dust have only been the result of recent discoveries. 
The first of these was accidental, but it brought to light one of the most 
exquisite gems of antiquity—the statue commonly called the Venus of 
Milo, now in the possession of the King of the French. It was unexpect- 
edly discovered by a peasant who was digging out the ground for stones. 
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“he spot, under the idea that this admirable piece of sculpture isa statue 
of one of the nine muses, and that her eight sisters are etill imprisoned in 
the jealous earth, till a similar accident shall reveal their buried beauty ; or, 
as others have supposed, that it represents Venus at the mument when the 
golden apple was awarded to her, and that the three statues of Paris, Juno, 
and Pallas may have accompanied h ers. 

Close to the spot where this valuable prize was obtained, is a most beau. 
tiful amphitheatre of pure white marble, in a state of admirable preserva- 
tion. It is the racy of the King of Bavaria, by whom it was princi- 
pally excavated. Unfortunately the money which he left for that purpose 
when he visited the island some years since, was expended betore the 
work was complete, so that a considerable portion of the range of seats ig 
still imbedded in the earth. This theatre, the workmanship of which is 
singularly delicate and finished, is inferior in size and beauty only to that 
of the ancient Hiero, the city of Esculapius, which, from its position exactly 
between Mycenez and Epidaurus, as well as ils unequalled maguificence, 
is decidedly the most interesting in Greece, That of Milo, however, has 
an additional charm in its lonely and desolate position. It lies ina very 
wilderness of rocks, and stones, and tangled brushwood, and a most singu- 
lar sensation is produced by the sudden appearance in this barren spot, of 
so striking a memorial of the past, perfect as an object of art, and speaking 
eloquently not only of beings whose existence is uuknown, and whose very 
dust must long since have been whirled from their crumbling tombs by the 
winds of heaven, but telling of their pleasures and amusements, and, above 
all, of the means they, like us, devised, to speed the winged hours of their 
most brief existence—an existence whose redeemless space has already 
been for them succesded by untold centuries ! 

The first appearance of the theatre in this solitude is, indeed so very un- 
expected, that it would almost seem as though it could scarce be more 80, 
did it burst on the view actually alive with all the sights and sounds which 
must have fiiled it once; but instead of this a death-like stillness prevails— 
that solemn and mournful stillness which, from our association of ideas, 
seems peculiar to ruins. The serpents and lizards glide unmolested over 
the seats once reserved for the spectators; the arena is choked up with 
thorns and weeds; and at night, the fireflies and falling stars, shedding 
their radiance in the midst of solitude and desolation, replace the innume- 
oe lamps that once shone on life, and beauty, anc genius—all gone dowa 
to decay. 

It is very rarely that a stranger is seen in this curious island, and the good 
French consul, whose twenty years’ residence as sole European among the 
natives of Milo, has completely identified him with them in ideas and hab- 
its, is quite happy to profit by avy opportunity of pouring forth a small 
portion of the information he has amused himself by collectiug respecting 
the antiquities. He it was who had disinterred the nurivalled Verus from 
the bed uf dust where she had lain so long, and most enthusiestic is his 
account of the excitement attendant on the discovery. His description of 
the result of a much more recent excavation is, however, still more inter- 
esting, for the palpable verification it affords to what would otherwise have 
been still considered a mere romantic legend. It had long been a tradition 
in the island that in the days when Milo was a kingdom and Naxos a prin- 
cipality, there was a certain king of Milo who had one fair daughter, while 
the Dake of Naxos had one brave son. Now, these two potentates were at 
war with each other, and so dire were the battles they fought that there 
was some risk of their ending the warfare by exterminating the whole pop- 
ulations of both their diminutive states. Moved by this fear, the Dake of 
Naxos finally made a grand effort, and manned a fleet, of which bis son took 
command, and forthwith set sail for the enemy's country, with a strong re- 
solution to conquer or to die. Instead, however, of doing either, the prince 
ouly got married ; for the first sight which met his eyes on landing was the 
beautiful Chrysohoe (so called from her long golden hair,) standing by the 
side of the king, her father, and before the setting of that evening’s sun, all 
parties had come to the decision that a marriage would be a far more pacific 
and agreeable termination to the long dissension than a battle. The young 
couple were uniied accordingly, and, for the space of a year, the rival states 
enjoyed a degree of tranquillity to which they had long bern strangers. At 
the end of that period, the beautiful Chrysohoe suddenly died, ard, short- 
lived as herself, the peace was broken up, to be resumed no more till both 
islands were reduced to submission by the Venetians, aud united under 
theirdominion. In 1840, the French consul was requested by the Greek 
government to superintend some excavations which were to be made in a 
long range of subterranean passages, extending to a covsiderable diatance 
under ground in the centre of the great plain; they were of vast antiquity, 
and for whatever purpose they had originally been constructed, it was evi- 
dent they had at one period been used as tombs, on which account it was 
thought likely that some valuable discoveries might be made in their dark 
recesses. Nothing was found, however, till the very last chamber was 
reached, and then scarcely had the workmen dug a few feet below the sur- 
face of the earth, when they uncovered a magnificent marvle sarcophagus 
perfectly entire, and what was yet more singular, because so rare, bearing & 
long inscription. The consul, absolutely trembling with eagerness, soo 
cleared away the dust sufficiently to render the words legible, and read, i 
pure Homeric Greek, a panegyric on the beautiful Chrysohoe, daughter of 
Sopyrus, king of Milo, and wife to the prince of Naxos, whose mortal Te- 
mains lay embalmed within. It was some time before the proper authority 
could be obtained for opening the sepulchre; but finally an impatient 
group were collected round it for that purpose, each one bearing a torch, aa 
of course nota gleam of daylight could be visible in this hidden recess. 
The covering of the sarcophagus was with some difficulty removed, another 
lid presented itself, which was also taken off, aud then to the amazed, al. 
most awe-stricken spectators, the dead of so many centuries was disclosed 
to their view, to all appearance as perfect in form and features as in the 
ancient time when the fair Chrysohoe was laid within her grave by the 
sorrowing husband and father. There she lay in her gorgeous robes, every 
fold of which seemed entire, her lovg hair sweeping round her, and ber neck 
and arms retaining the roundness of form which indicates ex'reme youth, 
decorated with golden ornaments. ‘Tohere she lay, still sleeping calm and 
undisturbed the deep sleep which hed lulled her for some thousand years ; 
but even as they looked on the wonderful vision, it began to melt away be- 
fore their eyes, the action of the outer air produced an instantaneous effect, 
and in a few seconds there remained of the whole not so much light dust as 
the consul could scrape together in his two hands; the gold ornaments alone 
were found when all the rest had entirely disappeared, and their beautiful 
antique form renders them extremely celedile, especially a circlet for the 
head of solid gold, bearing the name of Chrysohoe, which was presented to 
the queen of Greece. 

At some distance from the caverns in which the tomb of the princess wae 
discovered, there is a very remarkable subterranean labyrinth, which would 
alone suffice to render this island extremely interesting, both from the sin- 
gularity and ingenuity of its construction, and from its great antiquity, the 
extent of which it is impossible to determine, although its existence is 
known historically as a work already encient shortly after the Peloponnesian 
war, from its connexion in a very striking manner with the fate of Chryso- 
hoe’s father, Sopyras,‘last king of Milo, about that period. 

Even with the assistance of a correct plan of this extraordinary labyrinth, 
it is no easy matter to give a distinct idea of its nature, or of its admirable 
adaptation to the purpose for which it evidently was first contrived—that of 
a defence to the country, Its turnings and windings, carried down consid- 
erably below the level of the sea, are very intricate, and the means of con- 
cealment, as well as the precautions taken against attack, most canningly 
devised. It is indeed a strange memento of the degradation to which the 
human race may fall, since they could so prey the one upon the other, that 
the weaker party were furced thus to burrow like moles in the earth, hunted 
down by their own fellow-creatures. Even now that its secrets ate exposed 
to all curious eyes, it is hardly possible to discover the entrance to this sub- 
terranean sirong-hold, so cleverly has it been arranged to deceive the eye 
as merely a small natural chasm in the rock. Having passed the outer ca- 
vern into which this opens, a flight of steps leads down, as it would seem, 
to the very depths of the earth. The darkness is of course intense, and the 
air, though far from cold, has that heavy, lifeless chill which is always pro- 
duced by the total absence of all those warm perfumes with which it 18 
impregnated when exposed to the influence of a living nature. : 

A very ingenious contrivance for defence already presents itself at. this 
point—a solid wall of stone faces those steps, and would seem to terminate 
the vault altogether, but it contains two arrow holes, through which these or 
any other deedly missile might be directed against the persons descending 
the stairs, which communicates with a concealed chamber behind, only 
accessible by an imwense circuit from the other end of the labyriath. The 
workmanship of this curious place is a!l the more extraordinary that there 
is no building whatever, and the whole intricate web, as it were, of cham- 
bers and passages, is entirely hewn out of the rock. Taking an abrupt 
turn from the direction in which the stairs would seem to lead, a low, nar- 
row passage, which a man can only enter on his hands and koees, branches 
off suddenly, and is met at some distance by a similar contrivance to that 
already described ; it then doubles again, and after winding about somewhat 
as if it were a path formed by a gigantic serpent as it pierced is Way through 
the earth, terminates in a second flight of steps. 

From these a narrow vomitory leads past two chambers, where a few 
men stationed unseen might do deadly execution on those attempting to 
penetrate further ; and finally, after descending several times, aud twist- 
ing round almost in a circle, it opens into a Jarge chamber which is ar- 








and excavations have since then been made several times in the vicinity of 


ranged with benches fashioned in the wall, and a fountain in the centre, 
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It has also acommunication with the upper world by means of a crevice 
in the rock, the work half of nature half of art, slanting upwards, so that 
no advantage cun be taken of it from the outside even were it perceived. 
Beyond this again there is a little chamber yet more secret, which was 
the last refuge and ultimately the tomb of Sopyrus, the conquered king of 
Milo. It is related that he and his people had sided with the Laced#mo- 
nians, and afier the war the exasperated Athenians, determined to avenge 
themselves, came down upon Milo with their armies and speedily sub- 
dued the whole island. Assoonasall hope was uver, and the doom of the 
unfortunate king but too certain, he fled to these subterranean caverns, 
whose existence was unknown to the enemy, and concealed himself in the 
labyrinth. Here he lay hid, it is said, for several weeks, the peasants sup- 
plying him with food, through the opening which has been described in 
the large chamber ; at last the men having been observed to — ted 
ions to that quarter, suspicion was excited, and a minute search having 
been made of the whole ground, his retreat was discovered—still with 
such means of defence as this labyrinth has been shown to possess, it was 
not taken without a long resistance, The Athenians had to fight their way 
inch by inch, and they finally drove Sopyrus with a few of bis followers 
into the very in-nost cell. " 
terminated the whvule business al last ina summary and most horrible 
manner. They heaped up wood and straw before the one narrow inlet, to 
which they set fire, and soon stifled the unfortanate king, who thas died as 
cruel a death as could well be conceived ; baried deep in the heart of the 
eartb,*with the fire all around, from which there was no escape, eaiig its 
way towards him. 
A GREEK HEROINE. 

But Milo can boast of heroes and heroines in the present day as well as 
in those ancient times, the recurd of whose adventures and whose sutler- 
ings may be gathered, not from the crambling sepulchre, but from the liv- 
ing lips of the persous themselves, and with a far deeper interest, since in- 
stead of bidding us look through the long vista of ages at the mighty deeds 
of mighty men, they bring before us humble individuals who can speak to 
our bearts, of trials found in the natural ties and affections common to us 
all. There is one in particular who claims special attention. Good old 
Stamina certainly at first sight does not inspire the idea of a heroine—she 


is very short, very fat, with a homely, pleasant countenance, where a smile | from its vicinity to a spring. She speedily returned, bearing a vase of 
is always to be found; she passes the day seated on a carpet at the door of | water, and able almost to rejoice at the thought of how refreshing it would 


a little but, diligently using that instrument, obsolete in England, a distaff ; 
she dearly loves to gossip with every one who passes by, and it requires 
very little persuasion to induce her to take down an old tambourine from 
the wall, on which she accompanies herself while she sings in a cracked 
voice, anever ending, never changing song, about two wonderfal birds 
who sat upon a rose tree, and danced all the time a ‘ pas seul’ of her own 
invention. 

Nevertheless, five-and-twenty years ago, Stamina was young and hand- 
some, and she dwelt in a beantifal little village in Attica, with her husband 
and her four children. Her husband cultivated bis vineyard ; Stamina 
rode fourteen miles on her donkey every day to sell the produce, and they 
lived on olives and bread, and were happy. But the revolution, by which 
this poor woman was destined to be so great a sufferer, had already bro- 
ken out all over Greece, and whilst in the seat of war, the battles had 
more than once lett the Greeks conquerors, elsewhere the Turks revenged 
themselves, by laying waste the country, burning and sacking the towns, 
and slaughtering indiscriminately all within their reach. As yet Stamina’s 
native village had nestled so securely ia the heart of a deep olive grove, 
that bloodshed and strife had never reached it, but its hour came at length, 
not less terribie that it wasdelayed. A skirmish took place at a short dis- 
tance from this spot, between some stragglers from the main body of the 
Greek army, and a number of Turkish troops, hastening to the scene of 
action. The inhabitants of the village flew to the assistance of their 
countrymen—both were speedily overpowered, and as soon as the fray 
was over, the conquerors poured down into that peaceful home, slaying 
all alike, women and children, infirm and aged, without mercy. 

The only chance of escape was immediate flight ; they knew while one 
defenceless victim yet breathed, the savage fury of their enemies would 
not abate; but there were villages at no great distance in the mountain 
as yet unmolested, which might afford a refuge till the chances of war 
should bring the scourge on them also. And thither those of the miser- 
able population whose activity or ingenuity could enable them to elude 
their pursuers, now prepared to fly. Even this was a most precarious 
hope, and few attempted it but to perish, for the olive grove beneath whose 
shade they dwelt was on all sides surrounded by an open plain, which 
must be traversed, and which the hostile cavalry were scouring in all di- 
rections, fur the sole purpose of wantonly putting to death the straggling 
fugitives. To none would the prospect of escape seem more slight than to 
poor Stamina: her husband had been one of the first to rush to the scene 
of action, and thence he had staggered home severely wounded, to announce 
to her that the slaughter had commenced, and that afew minutes more 
must place themselves and their defenceless children uoder the merciless 
sword of the conquerors; he was faint with loss of blood, and all energy 


vey; bat Stamina had @ stout heart, and she wousa not see all she most 
wved, destroyed without at least anefiort to save them. The nearest place 
of refuge was at least fifleen miles off, and she well knew that heg bus- 
band, in his present condition, would never reach it ; but a sudden inspira- 
tion suggested to her that there was a little church some four or five miles 
distant on the opposite side of the plain, which would affurd a secure con- 
cealment for that night at least, if he could drag his weakened limbs so far. 


seemed to have abandoned him; he sunk on the ground iv utter he on no more. 


There was no time to be lost; already striding on from house to house, | 
violence and murder were at work; nearer and hearer came those awtul | 


sounds, ever the same, ever repeated on each threshold and each hearth 
—the mingled voices of triumph and despair, the hoarse cry of agony and 
death, and the wild curse of the assassin, the scoffing laugh answering the 
vain appeal for mercy, the shriek of terror trom being too young to know 
death till it was felt, and that sound the most mournful which can ever fall 
on human ear—the wail of the motber over the child she cannot save. 
Stamina knew well that their enemies would but wait till they had ex- 
terminated the whole inhabitants before they burned the village to the 
ate therefore to delay was certain death, and she almost despaired of 
eing able to rouse her husband from the apathy into which weakness and 
sufiering had pfunged him; but there was something more powerful in her 
own energy than she was aware ot. He was passive as a child when she 
told him her plans, and rose mechanically as soon as she had bound up his 
wounds. Of her four children, two were boys of seven and eight years of 
age ; one, an infant afew monthsold, she tied on ber back, thus leaving her 
arms free to support her tottering husband ; and the third, a little creature 
just able to walk alone, clung to her dress and ran by her side, Thus sur- 
rounded, Stamina left her much-loved cottage, which a few minutes later 
was a prey to the flames, and set out on her perilous journey. A very few 
steps led them out of the olive grove into the open plain, and it was only here 
that she was made fully aware how great was the danger they incurred.— 
The vast space seemed actually alive with horsemen, cafeering to and fro 
and the ceaseless report of firearms, as well as the yet more ominous shrieks 
which resounded far and near, might well impress her with the belief that 
she and her family would but share the fate of many Other victims; they 
could only proceed by concealing themselves continually among the low 
myrtle bushes which studded the plain, whenever a troop of the enemy 
passed near them in their reckless course ; and then they generally plunged 
their scimitars into the brushwood on the chance of finding some lurkin 
victim, Causing a very spasm of fear at the heart of poor Stamina, as she 
eowered down with her bleeding husband and terrified children ; but they 
were wonderfully preserved, and pursued their Way steadily, though slow- 
ly. Night was coming on, and the scarcely perceptible twilight of that 
ap — en ape na in shade; already the strong light of the 
ull moon rendered every object disti i 

ling mh ony y obj net, and their danger was as great as 
Weary and most painful was their tedious course. Often di - 
ed man seem about to sink beneath his sufferings, mental at aa 
again and again did his heroic wife nerve her weak arm to bear his weight 
and speak bold words of hope to cheer his fainting spirit. Often did sights 
meet her eyes which made her woman’s heart grow sick, and came clothed 
in a deeper horror because she connected them with the actual danger of 
her own dear ones Sometimes their feet stumbled among the stiffening 
Corpses of beings full of life and hope a few hours before, or the still breath- 
ing bodies of the wounded left welteriag in their blood; and sometimes poor 
Stamina turned away her streaming eyes that she might not see a little child 
lying on the lifeless breast of one who had been a mother like herself. One 
half of their miserable journey had been accomplished in safety ; the moon 
was now shedding the full radiance of her mild beams, too pare ‘and peace- 
ful for such a sight, on the ghastly scene of carnage, and by their light Sta- 
mina could distinguish far off, like a beacon of safety, a little white speck on 
the purple heath, which she knew was the church they sought to reach. 
pes then, when her heart would have bounded with hope, the wearied 
—— who was cliaging to her side, and for some time past had told her by 
fe pies 9 moans, nol one of which was lost upon her ear, that his feeble 
sh, 8 could bear him on no further, sunk utterly exhausted on the ground. 
Ate pas required to look on the poor infaut to be aware that he could 
to a a no longer, and even in that hour of agony and fear she wept 
ag ow his little feet were wounded by the thorns and stones. What 
to be done? She could not attempt tocarry him, for she already bore 


Even here he made so resolute a stand, that they | 


g | feature in their character. 


one child on her shoulders, and all her remaining strength must be given to 
support her husband ; she might indeed leave him there, and return for him 
when she had placed the rest of her family in safety; but such a risk was 
fearful; if he were discovered by the enemy, they would not assuredly 
spare what might one day become a defender of Greece, and even if he es- 
caped all human foes, were there not hungry jackals and poisonous snakes 
ever haunting that beautiful plain by night ? A mother called on to abandon 
her child in danger! It was a fearful struggle, yet to demur might be death 
to the whole party. Her agonized re flections were cut short by the quick 
tramp of horses’ feet sounding in the distance. She looked down once more 
upon her child; he had already sunk, in his guileless ignorance of evil, into 
a deep sleep, as calmly as when, in her cottage home, she could lull him to 
rest with her cheerful songs. Stamina hesitated to longer; she lifted him up 
gently and laid him beneath the shade of a large myrtle bush that grew 
near, arranging the branches over him sv that he shoald be entirely con- 
cealed from any casual r by; then she made the sign of the cross over 
his placid brow, and, not trusting herself to look on the sweet innocent face 
she might never see again, she turned away to resume their toilsome march, 
Bat from that moment Stamina felt no more the sharp stones that cut her 
leet, nor the weariness of her exhausted limbs ; and at times even the voice 
—growing every instant more feeble—of her dying husband, fell unheeded 
on her ear, when she fancied she heard, in the sighing of the breeze, the 
plaintive wail of her deserted babe, Their own immediate danger became 
less great as they proceeded ; for the charch, built in an isolated position, 
as hundreds of these beautiful little places of worship are in Greece, eee | 
for the use of any passing traveller, was quite out of the line of road whic 

would have been taken by the other fugitives, on their way to the moun. 
tains, and was consequently left unapproached by the active troops of the 
exterminators, For the last mile, the stiffening limbs of the wounded man 
became almost powerless, and he was seized with a raging thirst which 
rendered every moment one of torture. Still they straggled on: the weary 
distance was traversed—the goal attained at last, and both fell almost 
equally exhaused on the threshold of their holy place of refuge. Stamina 
only waited to draw one long breath, and to remove the little infant from her 
aching shoulders, before, eager to relieve the torment of the wounded man, 
she hurried to the fountain, which was at a short distance—according to the 
invariable eastom of that country, the site of a church being always éhosen 





| be to the parched and blackened lips of her poor husband. He was lying 
| near the altar, over which, as usnal, hung a lamp, certain at all times to be 
| kept lighted, however isolated and deserted might be the church. as there 
never fails to be some pious personage willing to make a pilgrimage for that 
Jurpose. 

‘ He did not move as she approached, and when she raised his head so that 
the feeble rays of light fell on his ghastly feature, she saw at once that he 
was in the agonies ofdeath. Spartan-like, he had toiled on to the last; his 
wounds had probably originally been mortal, and his exertions had only 
hastened the termination of his sufferings. All was now forgotten, but that 
the husband of her youth was expiring in her arms. She pillowed his head 
| on her knees—called him by his same, anc moistened his livid brow with 
| the cool water; bat she soun saw that nothing could be done; the death 
ra\tle was in his throat; his lips refused to form even an inarticulate sound ; 
and his glazing eyes wandered over her face without a sign of recognition 
It was, indeed, a mournful scene in that lonely, deserted chapel, illuminates 
by the dim rays of the little lamp. The two elder children unable, notwith- 
standing their extreme fatigue, to sleep on the presence of a something awful 
which they did not understand, crept close together, and sat with dila'ed 
eyes gazing on their dying father. His moans grew feebler, his breathing 
more difficult; but the death struggle is a hard one; a strong man parts no: 
easily with life; and bour after hour glided away, before that dark, indeseri- 
bable shade, not to be mistaken, passed over his face, and Stamina, placing 
her trembling hand on his stony forehead, knew that she was a widow. 

We must not intrude on her first burst of grief—such sorrow is too sacred 
even for description. Some time elapsed before she moved, and the first 
} thought unconnected with that cold corpse, which woke in her mind, was 

for the poor defenceless babe deserted upon the dreary plain. Here wasa 

claim stronger than any which might retain her by the liteless form of him 

who could suffer no more. She was the widow of the dead, but the mother 

of the living, and true to the strongest tie which can bind a woman’s heart, 
| even with her husband’s cold hand within her own, her thoughts flew over 
! the moonlit heath to the child perishing, perhaps, at that very moment. She 
| arose, and proceeded decently to arrange the limbs ot the corpse crossing 
the arms over the still breast, in the attitude of calm submission in which the 
dead in that country are always laid out. The three children for some time 
pest had been wrapt in profound slumber, and quietly reposed by the side of 
the father, whose rest was so much deeper than even that sleep of innocence. 
She carefully trimmed the lamp, whose faint light was shed over this strange 
scene, and then, stern and tearless, she left the church. Day was just 
breaking when Stamina began to retrace her steps along the path she had 
trodden so paintully a few hours before, and a bitter pang shot through her 
breast, as she thought of him who would require her love and her support 
Of fatigue and exhaustion she frit nothing, thas travciliug te- 
tween the es which held her dead husband, and that which cradled her 
| living child. Very rapidly was the distance accomplished this time, and 

long betore she reached the place, the instinct ot the mother had distinguish- 
| ed the bush where she had left her babe. Her fears increased almost to 
torture. Would she find him at all, and ifshe did, might it not be asa 
mangled corpse? When at last she stood on the very spot itself, her hands 
seemed powerless to move aside the brushwood where she had laid him ; 
with one wild effort she tore it asunder, and there, uninjured, undisturbed, 
calmly reposing among the green branches which were shedding their blos- 
soms on his innocent face, her little child lay smiling in peaceful slumber 
Stamina fell on her knees, and for the first time a gush of tears relieved her 
over burdened heart. 

There remains little to be told of this humble heroine’s adventures. She 
succeeded in reaching a neighbouring village in safety with her children, 
where she established herself for the time. Her husband was buried under 
the wall of the church where he had breathed his last, and many a wreath 
of wild flowers did poor Stamina hang upon the little wooden cross which 
marks his lonely grave. She ultimately lost all her children—the two elder 
very young in the defence of their country, the infant never recovered the 
fatigues of that dreadtul night, and the fourth died of fever. 

It might be supposed that the amount of misfortune which has been ap- 
pointed to this poor woman, would have caused her to go mourning and in 
heaviness al! her days ; but whether it be that in a higher rank of life the 
feelings are educated into a degree of acuteness they would not naturally 
possess, Or that she is gifted with a constitutional cheerfulness, certain it is 
that old Stamina seems always contented and happy, and half an hour afler 
she has given a recital of those adventures in the most touching manner, and 
with the most expressive gestures, she will wipe her eyes, and right wil- 
lingly take down the tambourine to sing her favourite song, and dance her 
marvellous ‘ pas seul,’—Dublin University Mag. 

——___- 


A DANISH STORY-BOOK 


Latterly, the northern nations have beev made favourably known in 
Britain for the elegance and truth-iike effect of their fictions, in which 
qualities they greatly excel iheit mystic-loving German neighbours. The 
unstudied simplicity of the Swedish and Danish stories is also a charming 
Hans Christian Anderseu, a Davish writer, car - 
ries this to an extent which some would consider childish and objection- 
able; still, as popular fireside legends, his pieces are execated with mas- 
terly skill, and must be appreciated wherever virtue and taste find a home. 
Translated by Mr. Charles Boner, the Danish stories of Andersen* will, we 
have no doubt, soon become as familiar to young peuple in England as they 
deserve to be, and assist in the good old cause—lately too much neglected 
—of cultivating the feelings. The following is presented as a specimen of 
these sweetly written fictions :- 


THE DAISY. 


Now listen! Out in the country, close to the roadside, is a country- 
house. I am sure you have often seen it: in front there is a little flower- 
garden, and white palisades with the points painted green. Close by, in a 
ditch, amid the most beautiful grass, grew a little daisy: the sun shone on 
it just as bright and warm as on the splendid flowers in the garden, and so 
each hour it grew in strength and beauty. One morniog, there it stood full 
blown, with its tender white glistening leaves, which encircled the little 
yellow sun in the middle like rays. That in the grass was seen by no one, 
it never thought a»out—it was so contented! It turned towards the warm 
sun, gazed upon it, and listened to the lark that was singing in the 
air. 

The little daisy was so happy! as bappy as though it had been a great 
holidey; and yet it was only a Monday. The children were in school; 
and While they sat there on their forms end learned, the little flower sat 
on ils green stem, and also learned, from the warm sun, and from all 
around, how good God is: and it was justas if the lark uttered all this 
beautilully and distinctly, while the other felt it in silence. And the flow- 

















* A Danish Story. Buok, ty Haus Christian Andersen. Trans!ated by 
Char’es Soner, with illustrati ns by Count Pocci; small yolame. Lordon; 





er looked up with a sort of reverence to the happy bird that could sing and 
fly, but it was rot dejected at being itself unable to do so. ‘Do ! not see 
and hear!’ thought she: ‘the sun shines on me, and the breeze kisses me 
—oh what rich gifts do I enjoy !’ 

Within the palisading stood many stiff, stately flowers: the less fra- 
grance they nad, the higher they held their heads. The peonies — 
themselves up, in order to be larger than the roses; but it is not always 
the size that wil! avail anything. The tulips were of the most beautiful 
colours ; they knew that very well, and beld themselves as straight as am 
arrow, so that they might be seen still better. They did not deign to cast 
a look on the flower without; but the flower looked at them so much the 
more, and thought, ‘ How rich and beaytiful those are! Yes, the beauti- 
ful bird certainly flies down to them—them he surely visits! What hap- 
piness to have gota place so near, whence | can see all this splendour !’ 
And just as it was thinking so, ‘ quirrevit!’ there came the lark from on 
high; but it did not go to the peonies or tulips, no, but down in the grass 
te the poor daisy, that for pure joy was so frightened that it did not even 
know what it should think. 

The little bird hopped about in the grass and sang; ‘ Well! how soft 
the grass is! and only look what a sweet little flower, with a golden heart, 
and with a robe of silver!’ The yellow spot in the daisy looked really just 
like gold, and the little leaves sround shone as white as silver. 

How happy the little daisy was! no one could believe it. The bird 
kissed her with his beak, sang to her, and then flew up in the blue air. It 
was certainly a whole quarter of an hour before the daisy came to herself 
again. Half ashamed, and yet so glad at heart, she looked at the flowers 
over in the garden: they had beheld the honour and the happiness that had 
befallen her; they would surely comprehend her joy ; but there stood the 
tulips as stiff again as before, looking quite prim, and they were, too, quite 
red in the face; for they were vexed. But the peonies looked so thick- 
headed! Ah! it wasagood thing they could not speak, otherwise the 
daisy would have heard a fine speech. The poor litile flower could see 
very well that they were uot in a good humour, and she was heartily sor- 
ry for it. At this momenta maiden came into the garden with a knife, 
pw and polished; she went among the tulips, and cut off one after the 
olner. 

‘Ab!’ sighed the little daisy, ‘ this is really terrible; now it is all over 
with them.” Then the girl with the tulips went away. The daisy was 
glad that it was standing out there in the grass, and was but a pour little 
flower—it was quite thankful ; and when the sun set, it folded its leaves 
= to sleep, aud dreamed the whole night of the sun and the beautiful 

ird. 

On the following morning, when the flower, fresh and joyful, again 
stretched out its white leaves, like little arms, into the light and air, she 
recognized the voice of the bird; but what he sung was so melancholy ! 
Yes, the poor lark had good reason to be so; he had been taken prisoner, 
and was now sitting in a cage, close to an open window. He sang of the 
joy of being able to fly about in freedom—sang of the young green corn in 
the field, and of the beautiful journeyings on his wings high up in the free 
air. The poor bird was not cheerful ; there he sat a prisoner In a narrow 
cage. : 

The little daisy would so gladly have helped him; but how to begin, yes, 
that was the difficulty. I forgot entirely how beautiful all around was, 
how warm the sun shone, how beautifully white its leaves glistened—oh ! 
it could only think on the imprisoned bird, for whom it was incapable of 
doing anything. 

Then suddenly there came two little boys out of the garden, and one of 
them had a knife in his hand, large and sharp like that which the girl bad 
cat the tulips. They came straight towards the little daisy, who could not 
imagine what they wanted. . 

‘ Here we can cut a nice piece of turf for the lark,’ said one of the boys, 
and began to cut out a square all round the daisy, so that the ower stood 
in the very middle ot it. 

‘ Pull up the flower,’ said one boy ; and the daisy trembled for very fear; 
for to be pulled up, why, that was to die, and it wished to live, as it was 
to be put with the turf into the cage of the imprisoned lark. 

‘No; let it stay,’ said the other; ‘ it looks su pretty.’ And soit remained, 
and was put into the cage with the lark. - 

But the poor bird bewailed loudly his lost freedom, and fluttered against 
the iron wires of the cage. The little flower could not speak, could nut say 
one consoling word to him, much as she wished to do so, Thus passed 
the whole forenoon, 

‘There is no water,’ said the imprisoned lark; ‘they are all gone out and 
have forgotten me. Not a drop of water to drink! my throat is dry and 
burning! within me is fire and ice, and the air is so heavy! Oh, I shall die; 
I must leave the warm sunshine, and the fresh verdure, and all the beauty 
that God has created!’ And saying these words, he pressed his beak into 
the cool piece of turf to refresh himself a little ; and his eye fell on the daisy, 
and the bird nodded io it, and kissed it, and said, ‘ You must wither here, 
you poor liitle flower; you and the green turf here have been given me in- 
stead of the whole world, which I had without! Every litile blade of grass 
must be to Me as a grean ree; covery ore of “me —hite leaveo @ fregrant 
fiower. AD, You only teat me how much [ hav’ lost !’ 

‘ What can I do to comfort him ?’ thought the little flower; but she could 
not move a leaf; yetthe fragrance which streamed from her de icate leaves 
was much stronger (han is usual with this flower. The bird observed this; 
and although he was dying of thirst, and crushed the green blade in his suf- 
fering, yet he did not even touch the little daisy. 

It was evening, and no one came as yet to bring the poor bird a drop of 
water: he stretched ont his delicate wings, and fluttered convulsively; his 
song was a complaining chirp. His little head bowed down towards the 
daisy, and the heart of the bird broke for want and longing. 

Then the flower was not able, as on the evening before, to fold its leaves 
together and sleep; it bowed down ill and sorrowtal to the earth, 

It was not until] the next morning that the boys came back; and when 
they saw that the bird was dead, they wept many tears, and dug a pretty 
grave, which they decked with flowers, The dead body of the bird was 
put ina beautiful red paper box: he wasto be buried royally—the poor 
bird! While he lived and sang they forgot him, let him sit in a cage and 
suffer want; now they showed him great honour, and lamented him. 

But the bit of turf with the daisy was thrown to the dust in the street; No 
one thought of her, who, however, had felt most for the little bird, and had 
wished so much to comfort him. 
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THE SNOBS OF ENGLAND. 
From Punch. 
QN SOME COUNTRY SNOBS. 


Something like a journal of the proceedings at the Evergreens may be in- 
teresting to those foreign readers of Punch, who, as Coningsby says, waut 
to know the customs of an English gentleman's family and household. 
There’s plenty of time to keep the Journal. Piano strumming begins at 
six o’clock in the morning; it lasts till breakfast, with but a minute s inter- 
mission, when the instrument changes hands, and Miss Emily practises ia 
place of her sister, Miss Maria. q 

In fact, the confounded instrument never stops: when the young ladies 
are at their lessons, Miss Wirt hammers away at those stunning variations, 
and keeps her magnificent finger in exercise, 





I asked this great creature in what other branches of education she in- 
structed her pupils? ‘ The modern languages,’ says she modestly. ‘French, 
German, Spanish, and Italian, Latin and the rudiments of Greek if desired, 
English of course: the practice of Elocution, Geography and Astronomy, 
and the Use of the Globes, Algebra (but only as far as quadratic oqneeen? ; 
fora poor ignorant female, you know, Mr. Snob, cannot be expec be 
know everything. Ancient and Modern History no young woman can 
without ; and of these | make my beloved pupils perfeet mistresses. — 
tany, Geology and Mineralogy, I consider as amusements. And with t = 
I assure you we manage to pass the days at the Evergreens not unplea- 
santly.’ : . 

Only these, thought I—what an education ! But I looked in a of [~ 
Ponto’s manuscript song books and found five faults of Frenc noe 
words; and in a waggish mood asking Miss Wirt whether Dante Algiery 
was so called because he was born at Algiers? received a sniling answer 
in the affirmative, which made me rather doubt about the accuracy of Mias 
Wirt’ owledge. _ 

When the ee little morning occupations are concluded, these unfortu- 
nate young women perform what they call Callisthenic Exercises in the 
garden. I saw them to-day, without any crenoline, pulling the garden 
oller. 

. Dear Mrs. Ponto was in the garden too, and as limp as her daughters = 
in a faded bandeau of hair, ina battered bonnet, in a holland pianafore, in 
pattens, on a broken chair, enipping leaves off a vine. Mrs. Ponto mea- 
sures many yards about in an evening. Ye heavens! what a guy she is in 

ion morning costume! 
i caidee Btripes, they keep a boy called Thomas, or Tummus. Tum- 
mus works in the garden or about the pigstye and stable; Thomas wears @ 

ze’s costume of eruptive buttons. 

mw ben anybody calle, and Stripes is out of the way, Tammus flings him- 
self like mad into Thomas’s clothes, and comes out metamorphosed like 








Joseph Cundall. 1846, 


Harlequin in the pantomime, To-day, as Mrs. P, was cutting the grape 
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She Albion. 
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i oung ladics were at the roller, down comes Tummus like a 
roerin "4 ebatoitd, with ‘ Missus, Missus! there’s coompany coomin |’ 
Away skurry the young ladies from the roller, down comes Mrs. P. from 
the old chair, off flies ‘l‘ummus to change his clothes, and in an incredibly 
short space of time Sir John Hawbuck, my Lady Hawbuck, aud Master 
Hogh Hawbuck are introduced into the garden with brazen effroatery by 
Thomas, who says ‘ Please Sir Jan and my Lady to walk this year way ; 7 
know Missus is in the rose garden” 

And there, sure enough, she was! , 

In a preity little garden bonnet, with beautiful curling ringlets, with the 
smartest of aprons and the freshest of pearl-coloured gloves, this amazing 
woman was in the arms of her dearest Lady Hawbuck. ‘Dearest Lady 
Hawbuck, how good of you! Alwaysamong my flowe.s! can’t live away 
trom them!’ 

«Sweets to the sweet! ham—aha—haw!’ says John Hawbuck, who 
piques himself on his gallantry, and says nothing without ‘ a-hum—a-ha— 
a-haw!’ } 

‘ Whereth yaw pianafaw ?’ cries Master Hugh. ‘ We thaw you in it, over 
the wail didn’t we, Pa?’ ; 

¢Hum—e-ha—a-haw!’ burst out Sir John, dreadiully alarmed, ‘ Where’s 
Ponto? Why wasn’t be at Quarier Sessions? How are his birds this year, 
Mrs, Ponto—have those Carabas pheasants dune any harm to your wheat? 
a-hum—a-ha—a-haw !’ and all this while he was making the most ferocious 
and desperate signals to his youthful heir. i 

ll, she wath in her pinnafaw, wathn’t she, Ma ?’ says Hugh, quite un- 
abashed ; which question Lady Hawbuck turned away with a sudden query 
regarding the dear, darling daughters, and the enfant terrible was removed 
by his father. , . ; 

‘I hope you weren’t disturbed by the music,’ Ponto says, ‘ My girls, you 
know, practise four hours a-day, you know—must do it, you know—abso- 
lutely necessary. As for me, you know I’m an early man, and in my farm 
every morning at five—no, no laziness for ne.’ : 

The facts are these. Ponto goes io sleep directly after dinner on enter- 
ing the drawing room, and wakes up whew the ladies leave off practice al 
ten. From seven till ten, and from ten till five, isa very fair allowance of 
slumber for a man who says he’s not a lazy map. [tis my private Opinion, 
that when Ponto retires to what is called his ‘study,’ he sleepstoo. He locks 
himself up there daily two hours with the newspaper, 





I saw the Hawbuck scene out of the Study which eommands th® garden, 
It’s a curious object, that Study, Pouto’s library mosily consists of boots. 
He and Stripes have important interviews here of mornings, when the pota- 
toes are discussed, or the fate of the calf ordained, or sentence passed on the 
pig, &c. All the major’s bills are docketied on the Study table and display. 
ed like a lawyer's briefs. Here, too, lie displayed his hooks, knives, and 
other gardening irons, his whistles and strings of spare buttons. He hasa 
drawer of endless brown paper for parcels, aud another containing a prodi- 
gious and never failing supply of string. What a man can want with so 
many gig whips can never conceive. These, and fishing rods, and landing 
nets, and spurs, and bovt-trees, and balls for horses, and surgical implements 
tor the same, and favourite pots of shiny blacking, with which be paints his 
own shoes in the mos! elegent manner, and buck-skin gloves stretched out 
on their trees, and his gorget, sash, and sabre of the Horse Marines, with 
his boot hooks unde:neatb in a trophy; and the family medicine chest, 
and in a corner the very rod with which he used to whip his son, Wellesley 
Ponto, when a boy (Wellesley never entered the ‘ study’ but for that awilul 
purpose)—a!l these, with Mogg's Rvad Book, the Gardeners’ Chronicle, 
anda backgammon board, frum the Major's library. Under the trophv 
there’s a picture ut Mrs. Ponto, in a light blue dress and train, and no waist, 
when she was first married; a fox’s brush lies over the frame, and serves io 
keep the dust off that work of art. 

‘My library’s small,’ says Ponto, with the most amazing inducement, 
“but well selected, my boy—wellselected, I have been reading the History 
of England ali the motuing.’ 

M$ 


fAiscellancous. 


FACTS FOR THE CURIOUS. 


It has been calculated that the available coal beds in Lancashire amount 
in weight to the enormous sum of 8,400,000,000 tons. The total annual 
consumption of this coal, it has been estimated, amounts to 3,400,120 
tons; hence it is inferred that the coal beds of Lancashire, at the present 
rate of consumption, will last 2,470 years, Making similar calculations 
for the coal fields of South Wales, the North of England, and Scotland, it 
will readily be perceived how ridiculous were the forebodings which 
lecturing geologists delighted to indulge in a few years ago. 

An eminent medical man in the ne AY Dr. Gay, the well- 
known lecturer on public ae yy the habit of attending Windmill- 
Court, Rosemary-Lane, two df three timés a-aay fat fever cuses, Avuut 
twelve months ago it was well sewered and supplied copiously with water, 
and the court regularly washed down twice a-week. In seven months 
previous to this being done he had attended forty-one cages of fever in that 
court, and in five months following there had been but two cases ! 

At the paper-works of Messrs. Kuenemann Brothers, established about 
three years ayo at Aspach le Point, in-France, vegetable substances of all 
kinds, particularly burweed, hay, straw, dried potato stems, &c. are em- 
ployed in place of rags in the manufacture of paper, which is said to be 
remarkable for its tenacity, and particularly well adapted for packing pur- 

We have seen specimens manufactured in our own country from 
well-prepared oat-straw, which, in purity and texture, was little inferior 
to that made from ordinary white rag. 

The quantity of copper ore raised in Cornwall, says Professor Ansted, is 
very considerable, and has been steadily increasing on the average of a 
number of years. In 1776, the quantity did not amount to 3600 tons, ani 
its value 192,000/. At the commencement of the present century it had 
increased to upwards of 5000 tons, and its value was nearly half a million 
of pounds sterling. A quarter of a century later the supply was upwards of 
8000 tons, and its value reached 750,000/.; while in 1838, 11,527 tons of 
copper, obtained from 145,688 tons of ore, were raised, and the metal was 

51,7791. Of the Cornish mines, those known by the name of the Consoli- 
ated yield the largest amount of profit for copper mining. 

Let some fast-growing plants be placed against a northern wall; the 
grape-vine and the hop are good specimens. Early in the morning, when 
there is likely to be a hot, sunny day, make a mark on the wall level with 
the top of the shoot, and though the sun shine hotly on that shoot all the 
day, it will not increase. But observe it the next morning ; it will have 
grown from half an inch totwo inches. The common white clover opens 
its leaves in the morning, and closes them at night; when they are open 
to the sun, they do not increase, but when they are folded in sleep, they 
do, and they are larger the next morning than they were at night. And 
this growth will be in proportion to the heat and light of the previous day. 
This appears to establish two facts—first, that plants increase . during 
sleep or repose ; and secondly, that growth is something reflex, it being 
proportioned to previous exercise or excitement—nutrition and growth 
going on while there is the least excitement from external things. 

It is a fact not a little interesting, says Sir H. De La Beche, that sand 
thrown by the sea upon the coast of Cornwall is very extensively employed 
in the interior of the couptry for agricultural purposes. Vast quantities 
of this sand (estimated at one hundred thousand tons) are annually taken from 
Padstow harbour to the interior; and this cannot be considered more than 
one-fourth part of the whole quantity removed Between five and six 
millions of cubic feet of sand are thus annually conveyed from the coast, 
and spread over the land in the interior as mineral manure. In this case, 
however, the sand is not siliceous, but consists almost entirely of com- 
minuted sea-shells, and thus affords the requisite supply of carbonate of 
lime to the clayey lands of the interior. 

It appears, on the whole, that 37,500 tons of china-clay are annually 
shipped from the south-west of England to the potteries, and the value of 
this export must amount to nealy 50,0001. A century ago, it does not 
seem that any part of it was made use of, or that this important produce 
was then of any value whatever. 


ELOPEMENT OF LADY ROSE SOMERSET. 


To those of our readers conversant witk the movements of the fashionable 
world, the engagement of the Lady Rose Somerset, foarth daughter of the 
Duke and Duchess of Beaufort, to Capt. Francis Lovell (of te Ist Life 
Guards: will have been long since familiar. The extreme youth of her 
Ladyship (who only completed her seventeenth year in February last) has, 


we believe, been the sole objection offered by her noble parents to the 
ratification of the desired union. Capt. Lovell’s position as the represen- 
tative of an old English family was such as to reader him in every respect 
a worthy suitor for ber Ladyship’s haud, and the gallant officer, up to the 
latest moment, had beeu a constant and welcome visitor at the hospitable 
\ The Ladies Blanche and Rose Somerset, with 
their youthful sisters, had been staying at Badmington some days, during the 
absence of their noble parents, wno have been ona visit to Sir Charles 
Morgan, ‘atthe Hon. Baronet’s seat, Tredegar, Monmouthshire. On Fri- 
day evening last, the family retired to rest at the usual hour. Nothing had 
occurred up to this time to excite the slightest suspicion of the intention of ! 
Rose to quifer home ; but at seven o'clock on Saturday morn- 


table of the noble Duke. 


the Lady, 
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ing, when the attendants, as usual, went up stairs to call her Ladyship, she 
was not to be found. For some short time, little anxiety was felt on the 
subject, but a closer inspection of her Ladyship’s boudoir discovered a 
letter—the superscription in her own handwritiog—addressed to her noble 
parents. This occasioned some suspicions, which were increased by the 
sight of an open window, looking from one of the drawing-rooms on to 
the lawn, of which none of the domestics could give any account Further 
inquiries placed the fact of her Ladyship’s departure beyond a doubt. An 
express was instantly sent off to the Duke and Duchess, and the intelligence 
reached their Graces in Monmouthshire in less than three hours 
from the time of leaving Badmington. The Duke and Duchess of Beaufort 
arrived at Badmington the same evening. The communicati on addressed 
by the Lady Rose to her noble parents frankly disclosed to whose protec- 
tion she had resigned herself, and the anxiety of the noble Duke and Dua- 
chess was thus relieved. 

Captain Francis Lovell, who was on leave of absence from his regiment 
(the Ist Life Guards, stationed at Windsor,) obtained further leave of ab- 
sence from his commanding officer on Wednesday last, the day on which 
his former leave expired. Captain Lovell was compelled to have his left 
arm amputa'ed some few years since, in consequence of an accident which 
befel him, from the bursting of a gun while pigeon-shooting, and was still 
allowed to retain his commission, and do duty in the regiment, though he 
had lost his bridle-atm, ‘The gallant captain is highly esteemed and res- 
pe throughout the regiment, in which a commission is held by the 

arquis of Worcester, the brother of Lady Rose Somerset.— Court Jour- 
nal, Oct. 10. 


How THE PoLyNEsIANS BECOME SwiMMERS.—One day I had repaired 
to the stream for the purpose of bathing, when I observed a woman sitting 
upon arock in the midst of the current, and watching with the liveliest in- 
terest the gambols of something, which at first I took to be an uncom- 
monly large species of frog, that was sporting in the water near her. 
Attracted by the novelty of the night, 1 waded towards the spot where she 
sat, and could hardly credit the evidence of my senses when I beheld a 
little infant, the period of whose birth could not have extended back 
many days, paddling about as if it had just risen to the surface, after being 
hatched into existence at the bottom. Occasionally the delighted parent 
reached out her bands towerds it, when the little thing, uttering a faint 
cry, and striking out its tiny limbs, would sidle for the rock, and the next 
moment be clasped to his mother’s bosom. This was repeated again and 
again, the baby remaining in the stream about a minute atatime. Once 
or twice it made wry faces at swallowing a mouthful of water, and choked 
and spluttered as if on the point of strangling. At such times, however, 
the mother snatched it up, and, by a process scarcely to be mentioned, 
obliged it to eject the fluid. For several weeks afterwards I observed this 
woman bringing the child down to the stream regularly every day, in the 
cool of the morning and evening, and treating it to a bath. No wonder 
that the South Sea Islanders are so amphibious a race, when they are thus 
launched into the water so soon as they see light.—Melville’s Residence in 
the Marquesae. 


Lorp Morretu anp Caicketina.—It may not be known to many, and 

we had the happiness of being one of the few who had become acquainted 
with the fact, that during the last three years—indeed ever since the noble 
viscount returned to his native shores—Lord Morpeth had been constant 
and unceasing in his efforts to cultivate cricket amungst all classes of so- 
ciety, but especially amongst those who are engaged in agricultural and 
manufacturing pursuits. It has not been an uncommon thing, in the pro- 
gress of the period we have alluded to, to see his Lordship scoring through- 
out a match which has been played by the servants of his noble family 
against another club or a different parish ; and his Lordship has been often 
heard to say that whenever the opportunity was afforded to him of farther- 
ing the practice or the interests of so national and healthful a sport he 
would not permit it to escape. It is gratifying, therefore, to find that one of 
his high and proud birth sbould carry into office the opinions and intentions 
which were expressed when holding the simple position of a private gentle- 
man. Lord Morpeth, when merely the son of an earl, patronized, by his 
pocket and cheering presence and personal assistance, the first of England’s 
pastimes. Lord Morpeth, now 4 Minister of the Crown, and consequently 
with increased power, has, in his official character, given instructions, or 
permission, that nine acres of a park, which is even yet in the course of 
formation, the Victoria park, situated somewhere below Whitechapel, sball 
be reserved and prepared as a cricket ground for the inhabitants of the dis- 
trict. tis but fair to infer that the results which Lord Morpeth witnessed 
in Northumberland, from the constant commingling of classes in the prac. 
tice of the game upon all who were engaged in the matches, or, indeed, in 
the pastime, has led to this step—one, too, which, in the present rage for 
building, is the more acceptable, setting aside the peculiar circumstances of 
this particular case, because even the small number of grounds which have 
been hitherto applied to the purpose of cricket are, we lament to hear, 
being considerably diminished, This proceeding of the noble lord comes 
with increased benefits and claims upon the sympathies of the public, It 
is a boon of vastly enhanced value, and in proportion is his Lordship en. 
titled to the thanks of the world at large. We earnestly trust we may 
hear of farther grants of land for the recreation of the people. A park is to 
be laid out in Battersea-fields ; could not a portion be set aside for cricket ? 
—Shefield Iris. 
‘The men who were wounded in the last campaign on the Sutlej, and who 
arrived a few days since at Fort Pitt, Chatham, are all in the best health and 
spirits, although severely mutilated. Fifteen or sixteen have this week 
been fitted with wooden legs, aud may now be seen making their first es- 
say in walking, accompanied by comrades who have lost an arm. 


Remarkas_e Parnomenon.—The sea, at a short distance from the coast 
here, has presented some remarkable appearances during the present week. 
On Tuesday last, about four o’clock in the afternoon, about low water, the 
sea, for about thirty yards from the shore, and along the coast from the Cove 
to the bay of Nigg, appeared of a purple colour, and continued to darken as 
the afternoon sdvenced. Our informant, who, witha large number of fisher- 
men, observed the appearance, thinking it might arise from a reflection of 
the sky, went out ina boat and examined the water. To his astonish- 
ment, he found the boat actually in a sea of purple, and the water of a glu- 
tinovs nature, containing so much colouring matter that it actually dyed red 
whatever object it touched. No efiluvia could be perceived arising {rom 
the water. As the tide rose, the coloured water packed closer in shoré, and 
continued to become darker and darker. Next afternoon, the same appear- 
ances were observed to occur, but not tosuch an extent. We wish some of 
our scientific friends would afford us a clue to the cause of this phenomenon. 
Nothing of the kind seems ever to have been observed in this quarter be- 
fore, although, perhaps, in other places such appearances may have been 
witnessed. We may state that, on Monday, the fishermen between this and 
the Cove observed the sea, at about 70 or 80 yards from the shore, breaking 
outin dark spots, which may be supposed tobe multiplied and magnified 
till they presented the appearance above-mentioned.—A berdeen Herald. 
HicutanbD Srortinc.—We learn that on Monar hills, H. W. White, Esq., 
shot lately a couple of stags, one of them with large wide-spread horns. On 
the 10th instant, Lord Claud Hamilton shot a stag in the forest of Lochlui- 
chart ; and on the 11th, Sir James J. R. Mackenzie, Bart., killed a stag with 
ten antlers, in fine condition. At Garve, a red deer, and a roe were shot 
- A. W. Mackenzie, Esq., gr., of Ord; also ahind and roebuck by others 
of the same party. At Rhidarroch, Mr. Hay Mackenzie of Cromartie shot 
avery fine stag, which weighed, when cleaned, 22st 6lb., and possessed a 
very handsome royal head of antlers. On the 5th inst., Sir St. George 
Gore Bart, captured near Iverbroom the largest and finest stag ever seen 
on the grounds. At Strathvaich, Sir St. George shot in one day lately 90 
brace of grouse, a snipe, and two hares. A roebeck, with horns curiously 
differing from the natural form, was shot lately by Petre Scatwell. The 
horns are full sized and completely palmated—the front and back antler, 
including the centre one, being a solid massof bone. A very beautiful 
specimen of fallow deer was killed the other day by Robert Reid, Esq. 
Castle Leod. The head had eighteen branches, and wasa rare trophy of 
a variety of deer nearly extinct in this part of the country.— Rosshire Ad 
vertiser, 

A Courtous Crrcumstaxcr.—On the forenoon of Monday lest, while some 
boys were watching a pair of swallows feeding their young, behind Char- 
lotte street, a hawk, skimming along the eaves of the houses, suddenly 
pounced upon the nest and carried away two of the brood. One of the 
parent birds having witnessed the onslaught, instantly gave utterance to a 
peculiar cry, which, as by the power of incantation, quickly convened a 
noisy and enraged swarm of comrades from all quarters, who, with one 
consent, gave chase to the destroyer, and overtaking him ere he had got 
half across the Inch, commenced such a desperate attack, that he soon gave 
evident signs of being fairly over-mastered, and ultimately sought the ground 
at a short distance from the Fishers’ Lodge, where he bravely tried his best 
to repel the onsets of his assaulters, but was compelled to relinquish his 
prey and seek for safety in inglorious flight. After his departure, which was 
effected under no little molestation, the swallows then set about the con- 
veyance of the young ones to the nest, which, itis said, they effected in fine 
= and seemingly to the satisfaction of the whole tribe, who gave unmis- 
takeable sigus of being more than usvally pleased on the occasion.—Strath- 
mare Journal, 


Her Majesty’s ship Serpe it, which arrived in England from China a few 
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tion of Canton and treaty of peace with that couniry, treasures iu Sycee sil- 
ver of the value of nearly 500,000; but on opening one of the boxes, sup- 
posed to contain that species of bullion to the amount of 100,000/. value, i¢ 
was discovered to be filled with lead! 


Witt or tae rate Lorp Metcatre.—The will was made on the 28th of 
July, 1846. The personal estate in England, and within the province of 
Canterbury, was estimated for duty at 100.000/. To Lieutenant James 
Metcalfe he leaves a specific bequest of 50,0000, sterling, books, engravings, 
plate, &c. Bequeaths to James Macauley Higginson, Esq., late civil secre- 
tary and his lordship’s private secretary in Canada, 20,000/. sterling To 
his lordship’s sister, Viscountess Ashbrook, 1,000/; to his sister, Mrs. Geor- 

iana Smyth, an ananuity of 500/; to his trustees and executors each 1,000. 
yeaves to his batler and valet an annuity of 100/., as alsoa legacy of 200/., 
and tbe whole of his wardrobe ; and to his under butler 100/, It was not 
until the 25th of January, 1845, that he was raised to the peerage, which 
title is now extinct, it being limited to the heirs male of his body, and the 
deceased baron was never married. 


Attoway Kirx.—Not many years ago, half a dozen graves might have 
heen purchased there for as many shillings; sow extravagant sums are 
given for a single burying-place, which is scarcely attainable; in fact, Al- 
loway Kirk is quite fashionable as a resting place for the dead, thongh it 
might be cifficult to point out the exact feeling which has enhanced the 
market value of the scene of Cutty Sark’s gambols.— Dumfries Courier. 


Fanaticism.—Last week an attempt was mace by three respectably - 
dressed persons (said to be from Cheltenham) to destroy Lord Rosse’s teles- 
cope, to which they obtained liberal access under pretence of observing 
some Celestial phenomena. One of these fools, when the instrument was 
lowered to a level with the horizon, threw a stone, which he had concealed 
for the purpose, at that splendid achievement of scientific labour, the specu- 
lum, but fortunately without doing any injury. In the effort, it is stated, 
the silly fanatic evoked his own just punishment by falling down and frac- 
turing his right leg. The trio are, however, in custody to answer for the 
offence ; ead their reported justification is, that the telescope ought to be 
destroyed as it is a blasphemy for man to scrutinise too closely the works 
of the Creator ! 


Supmarine Raitways,—At a recent meeting of the Liverpool rolytech- 
nic Society, Mr. de la Haye alluded to his invention of submarine railways, 
His plan is to construct an immense iron tube, to be lowered from above, 
and riveted together by means of the diving-bell. When completed, rails 
are to be laid down, and locomotives, unaffected by external influences, are 
to career beneath the bosom of the deep. Mr. de la Haye asserts that the 
violence of the most violent storms is not felt lower than 20 feet below the 
surface, and that the pressure of the water, together with the accumulation 
of sand, &c., would retain the tube in the position in which it might be 
placed. 

Jenny Lind is singing at Frankfort, and, although the prices of admission 
have been trebled, it is almost impussible to find places at any of her per- 
tormances, 


Mdlle. Charlotte de Hagen, an actress of considerable celebrity in Ger- 
many, and well known for her successes and intrigues at St Petersburg, 
Berlin, and Munich, has just married a M. Van Oven. At the sametime 
she has the hardihood to announce, in the paper of Berlin, the speedy publi- 
cation of her memoirs. 


The newest piece of theatrical news in Italy is the marriage of oupold 
favourite, Fanny Elssler, with Ronzani, a performer on the tartastie toe, 
whose fame has not as yet reached our shores. , 


Rachel has signed articles of peace with the Theatre Francais, and is 
now studying a new part, ina new tragedy. ‘Le Vieux de la Montagne,’ 
by Latour St. Ybars—'he same subject as ‘ The Crusacdevs.’ 

The Ltaliens has just opened at Paris. The first nights have been inaus- 
picious, from the illness of Maud and the absence of Lablache, who is ea- 
joying his relaxation, 

M Alexandre Dumas has translated Hamlet into French, and added an 
act. In his remarks on this deed, M. Jules Janin says that M. Dumas has 
done honour equally to Hamlet and to Shakspeare ! 

The Misses Cushman have been staying for some time with Mr. Mus- 
pratt, at Seaforth Hall, and during that time Herr Trautsc hold took a sketch of 
them in ‘Remeo and Juliet,’ which he intends to fiuisb for the next Lon- 
don exhibition. 


From Punch. 
THEATRICAL INTELLIGENCE EXTRAORDINARY. 


It is to us a very gratifying task to inform the playgoing public, which 
means all London, that Professor Faber has issued a circular to the manag- 
erg Of all the theatres; a circularfwhich certainly promises 10 remedy a lew vf 
the slight defects that, in the opinion of the hvpercritical, have for a lite 2 
time existed in various companies. The Professor proposss to make @ 
trqop of actors (upon the same principle that he has made his automaton ), 
antl torlet them outto Managers at so much per wees. ‘Thus, in m ny it- 
stances, managers will effect a great saving of salaries; and, tthe other 
hand, the public will, in some respects, be supplied with a better article. 
The following are a few of the Professor's charges :— 

A Second Rate—(for the Professor eschews the very first class)—a second 
rate, good, substantial tragedy man ; warranted to play the Ghost in Ham- 
let, the father in Clari, and indeed, all the ‘ heavy fathers’ in general (pa- 
ternity, on the stage, being always weighty), with ‘a good bould voice,’ 
of one shilling gallery power; fitted up wiih double groans, additional hea- 
vy sobs, and with the very best patent windmillaction . .,  . 

Per week L4 0 0 

A Stout old man: with a perfect splatter; a wheeze. and a cough of any 
modulation. Can be fiited up with an asthma at half an hour's notce; and 
has a'so a ‘d——n’ of a most sonorous volume. Either walks with the 
gout when required ; or when very much delighted, or very much enra- 
ged, can take up the tails of its coat in its hands, and dance on the stage; 
as though dancing on hot iron, Warranted, moreover, not to leave off 
dancing, until it has received at least two rounds of applause. Strikes its 
stick upon the stage and cocks its hat with more than the reality of life. 

L3 0 06 

A light Comedian (an article very much wanted), with handsome face, fine 
eyes, and extremely white teeth. Has a remarkably fine and varied gait ; 
now stalking like a camel, and now slipping along the boards, as though 
his feet were buttered. An immensely voluble delivery ; being warran- 
ted, if necessary, to play the whole of Uharles Surface in ten minutes with 
no apparent effort whatever. Warranted to act three or four parts every 
night: nothing more being required than that the prompter shonld wind 
him up at the wing. , ‘ Per week L5 0 O 

Second Low Comedy (with any dialect from Epping to the Land’s End); 
a good, stout artivle, that will face a whole flock ot geese, as though all its 
life used to ’em. Has any laugh, from the one horse power to the small 
chuckle ; and slaps its breeches pocket with most convincing energy. For 
sentimental bits hasa beautiful blubber, and can in two minutes be got 
ready tor a comic song between the pieces. A really serviceable article. 

Per week L2 0 O 

A Comedy Lady; warranted to act Lady Teazle with a canary bird chirp. 
Can also be adapted to domestic heroines, having a charming way of cut- 
ting syllables (by means of spasmodic mechanism of the most pertect ac- 
tion) in two, three, or four pieces. Puts its little hands together in a most 
affecting manner; and wipes away the tear from the eye at the necessary 
points. Has a flourish of the white pocket handkerchief that goes to the 
farthest heart of the gallery. 

(If fitted up with extra screams), per week L6 10 0 

Lady’s-maid or Chamber-maid. A capital article; with a langh like a ring 
of bells, and a power of striking the ‘points’ of a part into an audience, 
like pins into a pincushion. A wonderful power of double-entendre. 

Per week 1410 O 

The automata have this further advantage over flesh and blood players— 
that they never refuse their parts; and are always perfect to the Jetter in 
what they undertake. They are also warranted by the Professor to be Kept 
in constant repair for the salary specified. 

Punch cannot inform his readers whether any of the London Managers 
have actually conceded to the terms of Professor Faber; but, for ourselves, 
we think them so advantageous, so profitable too, to a theatre, and in some 
instances, promising such increased enjoyment to the public, that we hope to 
be able, in due time, to announce the appearance of the Professor's troop, 


Mitp as Tak Moon-Beams.—We have been favoured with a copy of 
the protest which was sent in by Mr. Bulwer to the Spanish Government. 
The tone of it, it will be seen, is so strong, that we cannot wonder that no 
answer has been sent toit. The Spanish Ministry is evidently frightened, 


Prorest of tue Britisy Government — The British sovernment pre- 
sents itself to the Spanish Government, and requests @s + bee great fa- 
vour, that the Spanish Government will be get ee ye put off, if 
possible, the marriage of the Infanta Louisa with the Duke ce Montpen- 
sier. The British Government begs to congratulate the Spanish Govern- 
ment on the approaching marriage of the Queen of Spain, but would be 
very much hurt to see the young infanta throw herself away on the Bour- 
bon, when she might do something so very much better. The British 
Government presents its compiimenis to the Queen Christina, an, hoping 
she is quite well, begs to suggest that there are a number of little Coburgs 





months siuce, conyeye |, as one of the instalments stipulated for the evacua- 


still unmarried. An answer will oblige.’ 
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MEXICO. 
ARMY ORDERS, DESPATCHES, &e. 
orpers No, 39. 
Headquarters, Second Division, Monterey, Sept. 28, 1846. 


The Commanding General of Division seizes the first instant of lei- 
sure to tender —e officers and soldiers of his command the = 
of his thanks and admiration. During the three days’ operations, re own 
to the final capitulation of this important position, until afier they have —_ 
nearly twice their numbers defile before them in retreat— whether = e 
fatiguing march, in combat in the valley, or on the mountains, — e house 
tops, or in the streets, this noble division bas given an exhibition 0 — 
constancy and discipline above all praise, and a generous end manly ‘ith 
bearance towards fallen and bumiliated foes, which bear comparison wit 
the proudest achievements that grace the annals of their country. ren 

The General feels assured that every individual in the comman = 
with him in admiration of the distinguished gallantry and anes of Col, 
Hays and his noble band of Texan volunteers—hereafter they an = Fore 
brothers, and we can desire no better guarantee of success than by their 

sociation. ; 4 , 
“To Brigadier General Smith, commanding 2d Brigade ; Lieut. Col. Stani- 
ford, 1st Brigade; Lieut. Col. Childs, Art. Battalion ; Mejor Scott, 5th In- 
faniry ; Capt. Miles, 7th Infantry ; Capt. Smith, 2d Artillery, commanding 
light troops; Capt. Scriven, 8th Ivfantry; to Capt. Blanchard, Louisiana 
volanteers ; Lieut. Col. Duncan, and Lieut. Mackall, he tenders all his 
thanks and respect. ‘To the gentlemen of the staff, Major Munroe, Chief of 
Artillery ; Capt. Saunders, Military Engineer ; Lieut. Deas, Division Quar- 
termaster; Lieut. Daniels, Division Commissariat; Lieut. Meade, Topo- 
graphical Engineer; Lieuts Pemberton and Wood, Aides-de-Camp, his spe- 
cial thanks are due, for the alacrity, zeal and gallantry with which they 
have performed every service. To Colonel Peyton, Louisiana Volunteers, 
who did him the honoar to tender his ay A acceptable services as aide-de- 
camp, he feels under especial obligations for his valuable counsel and splen- 
did exhibition of courage. ey BIT 

To the General himself, the highest and proudest gratification is, that such 
fortunate results have been attained with comparatively sc small sacrifice 
of the precious blood of the soldier. 

By order of Brig. Gen. Wortn, 
J. C. PEMBERTON, ‘ 
Ist. Lieut. and Aide-de-Cump. 


We find from our files by the Galveston, the following correspondence 
between the Mexican Governor of Nuevo Leon, General Taylor, aud Col. 
Whiting, Quartermaster General of the army in Mexico. ; 

Extract from the Governor’s letter: —On the 22d of Sestember, the third 
day o! the battle, Governur Morales addressed Gen. Taylor to the follow- 
ing effect .— 

e As Governor of the State and legitimate representative of the people, I 
make known to your Excellency that whatever may be the result of the fi- 
nal struggle, 1 am in hopes your Excellency will dictate such orders as 
will secure respect and safety to our families, and allow them sufficient time 
to leave the city.’ , 

This letier has the usual Mexican appendages—‘God and Liberty;’ etc., 
and signed Ex. Sr. Don Francisco Morales, Governor cf Monterey. 

On the day previous, Gen. Taylor bad asked a suspension of hostilities 
to enable him to bury his dead, and been refused. He answers the Gov- 
ernor thus:— . } 

‘The communication of your Excellency of this morning, I have just re- 
ceived, and in answer to your Excellency, I have to inform you that the 
rights of individuals, who are not bostile, particularly women and children, 
will be respected, as much as is possible in a state of warlike operations— 
but they cannot be permitted to leave the city. The advantages achieved 
by the American arms are too decisive to permit of any other terms than 
the capitulation of the city, and the sooner this is effected the better for 
those interested.’ 

With consideration and respect, 
Your Excellency’s obedient servant, 
Z. TAYLOR.’ 


There was no further correspondence on this subject. After the capitu- 
lation Governor Morales had a conversation with General Taylor, and sub- 
sequently Col. Whiting, Quartermaster General, addressed the following 
note to the Governor with reference to the subjects of that conversaiion. 

‘ General Taylor orders me to address your Excellency upon varjous sub- 
jects in reference to the conversation had with you the other morning when 
visiting hiscamp. : 

‘ He desires, in particular, that you will order the inhabitants of this pro- 
vince to furnish mules for burden between this place and Camargo. Though 
we have a good number now employed yet many more are needed. He 
also charges me particularly to say to your Excellency, that you will request 
or command the inhabitants to bring in their corn and depesit the same, to 
a considerable amount, in the city. ‘It is necessary that this corn should be 
brought in, and it must be by your Excellency’s orders, or by force. If 
procured by the first means, it will be paid for at the same price the Mexi- 
can government allows ; if by the second, the owners may look to their own 
government for redress. 

«You will please to inform me officially (we wish a speedy reply) what 
are the current prices of transporting each mule Joad from Camargo to this 
city, and the prices which the Mexican government have been paying for 
corn at this season.’ 

To this note of Colonel Whiting, Governor Morales replies as follows:— 

‘ Since this government had the pleasure of conferring with General Taylor 
upon various subjects of importance, they have taken due measures to 
accomplish your desires, relative to the accumulation of corn and removal 
of effects from Camargo, belonging to the American army. I have to in- 
form you that corn will be furnished, (as can be gathered’ at fivedollers per 
mule load, and also mules for burthen as soon as they arrive from the inte- 
rior, where they have been sent on business, but ordered to return forthwith 
—with the understanding that the current prices for freight from this city to 
Caralvo is two dollars and fifty cents per mule load—to Camargo five dol- 
lars—to Cedereita one dollar and filty cents—tho same to the estates of 
Dolores and Conception, which are below Cedereita. 

‘Such being the case, you will please signify the eame to General Taylor, 
adding at the same time that it will not be necessary to use force in procu- 
ring the objects indicated, and there is no lack of desire to serve. 

* With this motive, I offer you my consideration and esteem. God and 
Liberty. FRANCISCO DE P. MORALES.’ 

Monterey, Sept. 28, 1846. 

Colonel W., however, looks upon the reply of Governor Morales as satis- 
factory, and answers him thus:— 

‘Colorel Whiting has the honour to acknowledge the receipt of the satis- 
factory note from Governor Morales, dated yesterday, relative tu corn and 
mules of burden, and he has the honour to inform him that, for the conve- 
nience of those who bring in corn, Captain Sibley, the Adjutant of Colonel 
W. in Monterey, will receive and pay for all that is introdaced on deposit, 
according to the price stipulated upon by Gov. Morales.’ 

On the 29th of September the Governor addressed Gen. Taylor the fol- 
lowing note :— 

‘ Multitudes of complaints have been made to this government against ¢x 
cesses committed on persons and property of Mexicans daily by the volun- 
teers in the service of the United States, and I am this moment informed that 
three of our citizens have been killed by them, without pity or any reason- 
able motive, only because they possess the power to do so. Under such 
circumstances it is impossible that society can remain in much security, as 
the most essential guarantees are wanting. I have the honour of making 
this known to your Excellency, hoping that measures will be adupted to put 
an end to such atrocities in future, and carry into efiect the assurances given 
of protection to the people. 

‘ Repeating my esteem and consideration for your Excellency, I am, 
&c., &c.’ 

In order to arrive at a better understanding with Gen. Taylor, Governor 
Morales proposes that their jtuture correspondence shall be carried on in 
the French, and he flatters old ‘ Rough and Ready’ thus:— 

* With satisfaction it is known to the government of this State, that your 
Excellency is pertectly versant with the French idiom. This government 
has a proficient interprete! in this language, and wishes (to be better un- 
derstood) that all future communications from your Excellency may be 
made in this idiom. With profound respect, 

God and Liberty ! 
FRANCISCO DE P. MORALES. 
Monterey, Sept. 29, 1846. 
To Z. Taylor, Commander-in-Chief, Army of Occupation. 

On the Ist of October General Taylor addressed the following reply to 
these two last notes of Governor Morales :— 

* The communication of your Excellency, dit2d 29th ult., relative to 
excesses committed by volunteers in the city of Monterey,was duly de- 


livered. Some delay has occurred in answering it, in order that I 
might communicate with the commandant of that post. 

Itis with sentiments of regret | learn your just cause of complaint, 
founded upon the grounds stated by your Excellency. Your Excellency 
must be aware that it is no easy task to keep such men in subjection, and 
although my great desire is to maintain good order, yet excesses have 
been cummitted, but, I believe, none of grave character. 

The volunteers now in the city will be removed ina few days, and by 
their absence I hope all cause of further complaints will cease. In the 
mean time Brigadier General Worth will use all efficacious measures to 
maintain order in the city. He is now invested with orders to this effect. 
Your Excellency must be aware that my desire is to comply with the 
guarantees I have given, in the name of my government, relative to the 
security of persons and property. 

I take the liberty, at the same time, to add that your Excellency has 
been misinformed with regard to my possessing a knowledge of the French 
idiom, and, in consequence, you will please hereafter, as heretofore, re- 
ceive my communications in Enghtizh.’ 


The General in Chief of the Army of the North to the Inhabitants of the 
three Provinces of the East. 


Countrymen: The Supreme Government being anxious to attend to 
the defence of the rights and the integrity of our beloved Republic, against 
the enemies who have invaded it, has thought proper to appoint me Gen- 
eral in Chief of the brave troops destined to that holy purpose in the 
North. I immediately flew with enthusiasm to this section, my desire to 
sustain the rights of the people being notorious. and at the commencement 
of the present month, I was in Monterey, dictating and ordering all the 
measures in my power, to repel the advance of ourenemies. Thinking, 
however, that an immense weight was imposed upon me, and feeling my 
inability I entreated that his Excellency the Gen. Don Juan Nepomuceno 
de Almonte, should come and take the command, supposing that the il- 
lustrious conqueror of Panuco would, on his arrival in Mexico, assume 
the reins of the National Government. 

The enemy on the 19:h inst, made his appearance near my head -quarters 
at Monterey, and encamped in the wood of Santo Domingo; their encamp- 
ment being three miles in length, and about nine miles in circumference. I 
gave orders to observe diligently all their movements, and to harass them 
as much as possible, all the generals and chiefs under my command being 
determined to fight them sooner than retire. The citadel or fort of the 
Monastery, aitned some good shots at the enemy, who employed the day in 
reconnoitering and preparations for their attack. 

They commenced their attack on the 21st with a formidable mass, com- 
posed of the greater part of their regular troops, upou the bridge of the 
Purlsima and the forts of Rincon del Diablo and Teneria, but they were 
victoriously repulsed by our valiant veterans, causing them a positive loss 
of 1500 men, 

On the 22d, in the morning, Gen. Taylor directed his columns of attack 
upon the Archbishop’s hill, a point commanding the city ; and although, in 
their first advance, the enemy suffered severely, they again came to the 
charge with a brigade composed almost entirely of regular troops, and two 
of our largest guns and one howitzer (obuss) were unfortuvately dlown ap. 
Notwithstanding that misfortune, I sent a reinforcement of Infantry with 
two light pieces of artillery, as soon as [ was informed of theevent. They 
arrived too late, the enemy were already in possession of the position and 
works. This accident compelled me to concentrate my forces in the Plaza, 
to enable me to offer a more vigorous defence to the invaders, and repel, as 
we did, their attacks upon the streets and houses of Monerey. Under 
these circumstances, our ammunition and provisions were getting scarce, 
and notwithstanding the valour and evergy with which all our combatants, 
veterans and auxiliaries, were animated, | proposed to the Generai of the 
enemy to open a confe rence, by which the national honour, that of our 
arms and of the particular division under my command with their arms, 
equipments and baggage, were saved. 

This is a true relation of the operetions of the campaign up to the 24th 
instant; and although the scarcity of means, materials, and other circum- 
stances have compelled us to such a result, we should not for an instant lose 
our courage, as the republic will bring into action all its great elements, 
and with one victory, which we may, shall, and must obiain, the problem 
will be definitively solved in favour of our arms. 

People of the East. The alternative that was taken at Monterey was of 
no great consequence, particularly when you bear in mind that in a short 
time the favourite General ef the Mexicans, his Excellency Don Antonio 
Lopez de Santa Anna, will personally direct the campaign. In the mean- 
time, let the sacred flame of a love for your eountry burn in your bosoms, 
and we shall, without doubt, triumph over our enemies. 

PEDRO DE AMPUDIA. 

Headquarters at Saltillo, September, 29, 1846. 

eee 


FRANCE. 


The marriage of the Duc de Montpensier with the Princess Luisa of 
Spain, has occupied the greater part ot the public attention since my last 
letter, The opposition newspapers have not ceased to combat it with the 
intensest euergy ; and, in so doing, have had frequently to insist upon the 
danger to France of a rupture with England—a curious theme in their col- 
umns, seeing that for years they have denounced the alliance of France 
with England. The ministerial journals have manifested great joy at the 
success of French diplomacy ; and two of them have endeavoured to make 
themselves acceptable to their patrons, by stupid calamnies and attacks 
upon Lord Palmerston. Among the public, as far as IL cau judge from 
what i» said in my own little circle, no great interest is felt in the matter. 
The marriage is considered a personal triumph for Louis Philippe, but upon 
the whole likely to be disadvantageous, rather than otherwise, to the nation. 
Nevertheless, as it is a triumph over that terrinle Lord Palmerston, who is 
the dete noir of all good Frenchmen, it is rejoiced at rather than censured. 

On the 3d instant, Senor Martinez dela Rosa, ambassador of the Queen 
of Spain in Paris, was admitted to a private audience of the King and 
Queena of the French, at which he presented replies from the Queer of 
Spain and her mother to the demand of the hand of the [ofanta Louisa for 
the Duke de Moutpensier. Louis Philippe, by an ordivance of the 6th 
instant, has pardoned upwards of 100 prisoners on the occasion of the mar- 
riage of the Duke de Montpensier. Among those whose penaliies were 
commuted are five of the accomplices ot Quenisset, who was sentenced to 
death by the court of peers in 1341, for an attempt against the lives of the 
Dakes of Orleans, Nemours and Aumale. Eight other political offenders, 
implicated in the insurrectionury movements of La Vendée, in 1834 and 
1335; four others condemned for participation in the plot of Marseilles, in 
1841; and nine galley slaves, confined in the bagnes of Rochefort, Brest 
aud Toulon, whose good behaviour was made known to the king, have also 
experienced the royal clemency —The Epoque states that in compliance 
with the king’s wish, the amnestied were uot apprised of their pardon until 
the 10th, the day fixed for the duke’s marriage. The Journal des Debats 
gives some curious details respecting the manner in which the Dukes 
d’Aumale and de Moatpensier have been received in the various Spanish 
towns through which they have passed.—Its account of the entertainments 
given them at Tolosa, is especially amusing A stage or scaffold for dan- 
cing had been prepared in the square before the balcony of the house 
where the “princes were to halt. ‘the spectators were arrayed in the na- 
tional costume. A lively and original symphony announced the approach 
of the dancers, at the head of whom marched a choir of little boys, arrayed 
in white dresses, all bespangled with gold, with diadems on their heads, 
and guitars or lutes in their hands. Then advanced in double line, the 
male and female dancers—the latter in blue and while dresses, the furmer 
in white pantaloous aud pink waistcoats. Whilst the lute-bearers were 
taking up 4 position at the foot of the scaffolding, the dancers ascended and 
formed themselves into a semi-circle. Before, however, the corps de ballet 
commenced operations, two young girls were detached from the group, and 
entered the house in which were the princes, for the purpose of asking 
their gracious permission to proceed in their dance. This permission was 
of course granied, and then, says the Debats, while the dancers commenced 
the prelude of their dance by a march more stately than animated, the 
choir of musicians gave vent to their feelings in the following dity :~- 


TO THE TWO PRINCES, 

Noble Princes of France, Aumale and Montpensier, you bring among us 
rapture. Be ye welcome! Receive the jubilant salutations of Guipaz.- 
coa! 

TO THE DUKE DE MONTPESSIER. 


Worthy son of Louis Philippe! Montp2nsier, whose loveable qualities 
ensure the felicity of our cherished Infanta, receive thou our felicitations— 
receive thou our vows for her and for thyself. 

The warrior children of the Pyreness, the faithful vanguard of Iberia, 
render you their homage ot affection and alliance. 
The nymphs of Oria, begarlanded with flowers, celebrate this union, 
which gives to Luisa Fernanda a helpmate, a prince eminent fur valour and 





courtesy. 


Be ye happy, noble spouses ; may new ‘ i ious races soon 
emboli “pey * thes ; may buds of two illustrious 
e mob of Tolosa then, for the sake of the fireworks, deserted the sau 
where for an hour’s space the popular dances of the fandango and cakes 
ee ppc 4 aren pe menpes to the bridge. When the fireworks 
ad all ex » the crowd inundated the i i - 
commenced Raf renewed ardour. qantas 
telegraphic despatch announces that the wedding was duly accomplish- 
ed on the 10th inst. It is now, therefore, what, a diplomatic peg is 
called un fait accompl ‘This isa grave fact, considering that the British 
Government has not only remons'ratcd, but protested against it. The re- 
monstrances were addressed both to the French and Spanish Governments; 
the protest to the latter exclusively. A copy of the protest was, however, 
left with M. Guizot. The Journal des Debats, speaking, no doubt, in the 
name of the Government, expresses a confident beliet that ‘the communi- 
cations of Great Britain are not of a nature to alter permanent! y the rela- 
tions between the two coun'ries,to the maintenance of which the French 
Government attaches the highest price.’ People however are not quite so 
sanguine as the Dedats, and on the Bourse, a veritadle panic prevails; every 
day brings lower the funds and railway shares, That England is injured by 
the pti is probable; that she is offended is certain. Now, in this part 
of the world, England has the reputation of not allowing herself to be in- 
jured with impunity, and even for a simple offence it is believed that she 
generally finds means to take ample vengeance. The newspapers, there- 
fore, say that France will be obliged to make great sacrifices to appease 
England, for she cannot do without the English alliance—that alliance be- 
ing the base of the policy of her government—the anchor which has enae 
bled her vessel to ride the storms and brave the tempests of sixieen long 
years. Events will prove whether this prediction will, or will not, be re- 
alised. Realised or not, it is certain that for some time to come the entente 
cordiale must be considered as existing no more; and until it be re-estab- 
lished the relations of the two governments wi!l be of such a very delicate 
nature, that circumstances of no great intrinsic importance may be able to 
light up a war. 

To supply the blank left by the rupture of the enteate cordiale, the 
French government is paying most diligent court to Russia and Austria, 
In ils impetuous zeal to oblige the former, it has caused to be put in opera- 
tion the new treaty of commerce betore submitting it to the Chambers. 
which is a scandalous violation of the constitation, and for which it will 
be forced to demand a bill of indemnity. To obtain the good will of the Jat- 
ter, it calculates on the discouragement it threw upor the Poles on the occa- 
sion of the late outbreak, and on its determination to follow, in reference to 
the revolution in Switzerland, the policy most agreeable to Prince Metter- 
niach, even if, in so doing, it sacrifices in some degree its own rea} interests, 
Bat, notwithstanding all its concessions and flatteries, nobody who knows 
anything of European politics, believes that a real hearty cordial under- 
standing and alliance is possible between France and Austria, or Russia. 

_The Duc de Montpensier, it appears, will shortly return to Paris with 
his bride. | Whatever may be the political consequences of his wedding, 
hie royal highness has gota young and beautiful wife, with a nice little fore 
tune in money, jewels, and land, of 35,000,000 francs, or 1,490,0000. sterling. 
As regards him personally, it isa pity that his wedding has not found more 
favour in the eyes of Spaniards. for he is a fine, frank, good-hearted young 
fellow.—European Times. 


—@————. 
THE REVENUE. 


The official returns of the public revenue, for the year and quarter end 
the 10th of October, were made up at a late hour a the night ef the i 
We may call attention to the gratifying fact that they exhibit an increase on 
the year and quarter, as compared with the corresponding periods of last 
year, the increase on the year being 88,264/, and ou the quarter 539,064/; 
and that in the Excise department there is an increase on the year of 
182.7171, and on the quarter of 226,820/. The Property-tax also exhibits 
an increase on the year of 265,031/, and on the quarter of 143 245!. 


An Abstract of the Nett Produce of the Revenue of Great Britain in the 
Years and Quarters ended the 19th of Oct. 1845 and 1846, showing the 
Increase or Decrease thereof. 


YEARS ENDED OCTOBER 10. 















































1845. 1846. Increase. Decrease. 
Customs ..~--- --+----- £13,652,552 £18,150,933 7 £501,619 
ON errr, Pere 12,069,215 12,251,932 £182,717 “ 
SE osbds 006 Deias 6,961,370 6 983 129 91,759 wh 
TERED odu cs bcd dee chee 4,228,281 4,238,560 10,279 oe 
Property Tax........-- 5,127,126 5,332,157 205,031 o4 
POStSEOS od cas casccde 688,000 802,000 114,000 os 
Crown Lands......... 145 000 115,000 fs 30,000 
Miscellaneous......... 902,960 1,324,548 421,588 * 
Total Ord Revenne.... 438,774,504 49,198,259 955 374 531,619 
imprest & other Moneys 406 619 224,747 Red 181,872 
Repayments of Advances 1,325,760 1,172,141 ac 153,619 
Total Income......... 50,506,833 50,595,147 955,374 $67,110 
Deduct Decrease.............. 867,110 
Increase on the Year........... 88,264 
QUARTERS ENDED OCTOBER 10. 

1845, 1846, Increase. Decrease. 
ee Oe £4,848 363 £5,300,835 £462,479 ~ 
CO ee ee 3,955,106 4,181,926 226 ,820 ee 
Stamp ....-..--ess20 1,788.175 1,774,364 ee 5,811 
Wn 66.560 acne ensues 201,279 209,940 8,661 oe 
Property ,. Sey 1,823 883 1,972,128 148,245 
rrr ee 209 000 217,000 8,000 ot 
Crown Lands.......-... 30,000 45,000 15,000 nit 
Miscellaneous......-.. 465,102 405,554 ‘ 59,548 
Total Ord. Revenue.... 13,312,908 14,116,747 869,198 65 359 
Imprest & other Moneys 24 591 33,815 9,224 ve 
Repaymentsof Advances 473,881 199,882 - 273,999 
Total Income......... 13,311,380 14,350,444 378,422 339.358 

Deduct Decrease.............. 339 358 
Increase on the Quarter.....-... 539,0F4 


BANK OF ENGLAND. 
Au account, pursuant to the Act 7th and 8th Victoria, cap. 32, {or the week 
ending on Saturday, the 10th of Oct., 1846. 


ISSUE DEPARTMENT. 


Notes issued.......... £29,078,135 | Government Debt.-... £11,015,100 
Other Securities. ...... 2,934,900 
Gold Coin & Bullion... 12,400,634 
Silver Bullion......... 2,677,501 








£29,078,135 
BANKING DEPARTMENT. 


-_——— 


£29 978,135 

















Pruprietors’ Capital... .£14,553,000 | Government Securities 

eS SaaS 3,383,153 (inclu’g Dead Weight 

Public Deposits (includ- Annuity)....--...-. £12 961,360 
ing Exchequer, Sav- Other Securities....... 15,227.665 
ings’ Banks, Commis- NOtes . 2220+ cccces coc 8,305,785 
sioners of National Gold and Silver Coin... 504,099 
Debt, and Dividend 
Accounts)......---- 9,801,402 

Other Deposits... .--- 8,322,626 

Seven Day & other Bills = 938,723 

£36 998,909 £36,998,909 





Dated the 15th day of October, 13246. 
——@=————. 


AMPUDIA TO HIS GOVERNMENT. 


The following is a transjation of the official despatch of General Ampu- 
dia to the Mexican Secretary of War, announcing the surrender of Mon- 


terey :-— 

A Excecient Str :—After a brilliant defence, in the course of which 
the enemy was repulsed, with the loss of fifteen hundred men, from various 
posts, he succeeded in possessing himself of the heights commanding the 
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i ’s palace, and another to the south of it, and likewise of a detached 
Ra: dn called the Teneria, and continuing his auacks through the 
houses, which he pierced in a direction towards the centre of the cily, he 
succeeded in posting himself within half gun shot of the principal square, 
where the troops were posted, who suffered much from the hollow shot. 

Under these circumstances I was requested by various principal officers 
to endeavor to come to such terms as would diminish our losses; for to open 
our way with the bayonet, surrounded as we were by entrenched enemies, 
wovld have resulted in the dispersal of the troops, and nothing of th-ma- 
tersel would have been saved. These considerations having been weighed 
by me, I aleo took into view what the city suffered, and would suffer, from 
the attacks, by the piercing of the houses, as well as the destruction by the 
bombs the scarcity of ammunition, which was beginning to be felt; the 
provisions which we were losing, as the a * lines approached the 
centre; the distance from our sapriies, and finally, that to protract this 
state of things for two or three days, even if it were possible to do 80, 
could not end in triamph, and J cousented to open propositions, which re- 
sulted in the annexed terms of capitulation. 

Your excellency will perceive that they preserve the honour of the nation 
and that of the army; and it is to be observed that, if they do not grant us 
as much as was perhaps expected, that of itself proves the superiority ef 
the enemy, notin valour, which he displayed in most of the combats, but 
in his position within the squares of pierced ee which surrounded the 
square and cut off any supplies of provisions, wood, or other articles neces- 

eary to subsistence. ‘ 

With the greatest regret, the army withdraw from their capital, abun- 
dantly watered with its blood, leaving under the guaranty of the promises 
of the Americun generals the severely wounded and the neighbouring popu- 
lation of the State, whose civil authorities will continue in the exercise of 
their functions. To-morrow I shall continue my march to Saltillo, where I 
will await the orders of the supreme government. And in communicating 
this to you, for the information of his excellency the president, | have the 
bosour to reiterate the assurances of my highest respect. 

PEDRO DE AMPUDITA. 

God and Liberty! Headquarters in Monterey, September 25, 1846. 


" Che Albion. 


vantages of the much abused sliding scale. A duty of sixpence a bushel 
would, perhaps, not make the difference of one farthing in the quartern 
loaf. 

The people have borne their distresses with exemplary patience, and if 
the supply of Indian Corn were sufficient, the difficulty would be half got 
over. Unfortunately, that excellent article has risen to fifty shil- 
lings a quarter, and will, at that price, go out of use. We are surprised 
that the shipments are not larger from this country, especially as the crop 
has been, for the most part, good throughout the United States. 

Cotton, as well as other staple articles from the United States, is ad- 
vancing in price, and its consequences are beginning to be felt. Remit- 
tances of specie from England are expected. 

The intelligence from the Cape of Good Hope is favourable—the 
Kaffirs naving been worsted on several occasions; but there has been a 
fresh disaster in New Z2aland. A detachment of the 58th Regiment was 
surprised by the natives, and four killed and five wounded. The blame 
of this mishap, we see, is attributed to one of the saints of the Colonial 
Office. The Spectator, not long since, assured us that Lord John Russell 
had determined to purge Downing Street of all this mischievous set of 
men. When will he commence the good work ? 

The Great Britain, we regret to learn, is still on shore—all efforts to get 
her off having failed. It is supposed that she must remain in her present 
position till the Spring, when renewed efforts will be made to get her 
afloat. She is not yet abandoned by her owners to the insurance com- 
panies. 


The Quarterly Revenue as made up onthe 10th of October, is very 
satisfactory. See the Tables. 


November 14 


would, in fact, be of little value to General Taylor. The road from that 
place to San Luis Potosi is impassable for artillery, and therefore supplies 
could not be sent to him by that direction. From Alvarado, which Com- 
modore Conner ie making another attempt to capture, an army might march 
to Vera Cruz and take the main road to the city of Mexico; but this route 
lies through the strongest part of the country, and would require a force of 
twenty or thirty thousand men to perform it. So at least we are ussured by 
those who are well acquainted with the topography of the country. 

But if the rumours from Washington be correct, there will be a pause in 
the Military operations until the meeting of Congress. The correspondent 
of the Journal of Commerce, who is at Washington and well informed, 
writes as follows :— 

‘“‘] repeat what J have stated before, that a few weeks ago the Govern- 
ment did intend to call out a targe force of volunteers, and chiefly from the 
South. But a change has come over them. 

“There will be no expensive movements—no energetic movements, 
made before the meeting of Congress. The Mexican Congress may courta 
peace, and thus relieve our Government from the necessity of acting further 
in the matier; and, tf not, the whole responsibility of further action will be 
thrown upon Congress. 

“ | believe that the question of peace has been agitated ; that the Govern- 
ment desires peace, and intends to have it, at any price ; and thatits wat-like 
energies are to rest until it can be found whether peace or war is the final 
determination of Mexico.” 

The NewOrleans Picayune has published an official list of the killed and 
wounded at the assault on Monterey. It amounts to, killed 122, wound- 
ed, 350, total, 472. No returns have yet been given by the Government. 
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*,* Our readers must not be deterred from reading any of the articles 
of to-day on account of their length, for thev are all of superior interest. 

The article from the Quarterly on the policy of Sir Robert Peel in rela- 

tion to the Corn Laws, is perhaps the most striking ; first, because it is from 
the Quarterly, and secondly, because it is drawn up with all the elaborate 
skill which that journal adopts when treating questions of high national in- 
terest. The reviewer evidently comes to his task—the task of censuring 
such a man as Sir Robert Peel—with great reluctance; but he neverthe- 
less supports his case step by step with proofs. The article will not 
fail to make astrong impression on the public mind in England, from its 
great moderation and apparent truthfalness, more especially that part of 
the public which represents the wealth, the respectability, and the moral 
and thinking part of the British people—the classes among which the 
Quarterly chiefly circulates. 
The extract from another article in the same Journal—The Emigrani, by 
Sir Francis Head, will be read with intense interest in Canada. It marks 
with great force the humiliating policy of the British Government at a certain 
period, and its fatal consequences. Sir Francis Head was removed from the 
government of Upper Canada in consequence of his unwillingness to raise 
Mr. Bidwell to the Bench; and, strange as it may appear, while the order 
for his recall was crossing the Atlantic Mr. Bidwell became involved in 
McKenzie’s Rebellion ! 

The article includes in its notice a review of Hochelaga of which work 
it speaks with becoming approbation. Hochelaga has already furnished us 
with several agreeable extracts for the Albion. {t is understood to be writ- 
ten by an officer of Artillery who has been some years in Canada, and is 
now at Quebec, It is conceived in an admirable spirit; and the views and 
reflections of the author denote him to be a man of kean observation, wel! 
educated and entbusiastically devoted to the British name. 

The article on the Military Defence of Rivers is very able and veay his- 
torical. Weshould recommend it to the attention of the war party, if Gen- 
eral Taylor were not marching through an arid country where very few 
rivers will trouble him ; and where his men and horses will barely find wa- 
ter enough to siake their thirst. 

Our lady readers will find the conclusion of the brilliant and sketchy 
article, the Corso of Naples. We have rarely read any thing more graphic, 
or that conveys to the mind so vividly the impression of reality. It is a 
description to be studied, mot galloped over like one of Eugene Sue's 
novels—if our lady readers take such books in hand. 

The Greek Heroine, with its previous description of the Island of Milo, is 
warm, glowing, and very Grecian; while the Daisy from the Danish is pa- 
thetic, moral and northern. 


The Spanish Marriages.—It would seem that the marriage of the In- 
fanta of Spain with a son of the King of the French, threatens more serious 
consequences than was at first apprehended, and though these consequen- 
ces are only contingent, and probably remote, they are not the less deser- 
ving serious attention. 

So long ago as the visit of Queen Victoria to the Chateau d’En, it is sta. 
ted that the marriage of the Queen of Spain and her sister engaged the at- 
tention of English Statesmen, and that at the conferences which then took 
place, it was agreed a union of the Infanta with the Duke de Monpensier 
should await the period that her sister the Queen had children. 

The reason is obvious. The Queen failing of heirs, the crown would 
avert to the Infanta and her hasband, and thus the two Kingdoms of France 
and Spain be so blended that kingly power on both would be united against 
the enemy of either, that it would be united in support of the dynasty, and 
to suppress the free will andaction of the people in the two countries. 

It is chiefly, however, as regarded its possible external effects that the 
marriage in question assumed a degree of importance in the eyes of the 
English government, and though attaching little weight to the obsolete no. 
tion of a balance of power, yet it must be admitted even at this day, that 
the contingency of a junction of the power and resources of two such coun- 
tries as France and Spain, may well be regarded with an eye of jealousy 
by the neighbouring states. 

England, however, seems to have been lulled into security by the assur- 
ances of Louis Philippe, until awakened from her dream of con fidence by the 
official announcement that the simultaneous marriage of the Queen and her 
sister, the latter to the Duke de Montpensier, was to take piace at an early 
day, and with this c1me tidings, evidently from the Pritish Embassy at 
Madrid, that the consent of the Queen had been wrung from her by the most 
violent means; thatshe had been brought by th Queen Mother, to M- 
Isturitz, the Prime Minister, and M. de Bresson, the French Ambassador, 
the latter of whom, having completed the unholy work, left the palace at 
midnight. 

The British Government was now fully aroused. The Queen addressed 
an autograph letter to Louis Philippe, reminding him of his promises at the 
Chateau d Eu, A protest against the marriage was formally made at Madrid, 
and a copy of it delivered tothe French Government. In this protest it is 
worthy ofremark, the English Government pointedly allude to the means of 
coercion used io obtain the Queen’s consent, and also allege that Louis 
Philippe had irrevocably contracted the marriage for his son before giving 
England any notice of the change in his mtentions, 

The deed was, however, done, and it would be folly to suppose that at 
the present moment any serious rupture will follow between the two coun- 
tries. Louis Philippe has, it must be admitted, outwitted his neighbours, 
but it remains to be seen whether he has not gained a temporary advantage 
at the cost of a serious permanent loss. There isan end of the entente cor- 
diale, the moral support given to bis throne by a close alliance with England 
is gone, and he is left in Earope without one single close friend among the 
great powers. The Spanish people themselves are evidently highly exas- 
perated, and it may not be long before the blood of France will again flow 
in the peninsula tu support the sordid and ambitious projects of her Sove- 
reign. 





Died, on the 2ist September, at Gibraltar, where he had proceeded 
from Cadiz for medical advice, Josaua Wi tia, 6th Viscount ALLEN. 
His Lordship was in the 64th year of his age, and with him the title be- 
comes extinct. His Lordship’s sole surviving sister is the Hon. Mrs. 
William Herbert, wife of the Hon and Rev. the Dean of Manchester.‘ 
The interment of his lordship took place at Gibraltar on the 22nd, the 
service being performed by the Lord Bishop of Gibraltar, the six senior 
officers of the garrison officiating as pall bearers, viz., Col. Fane, 54th 
Regt., Col Fallen, Town Major, Col. Mitchell, R. A., Col. Harding, R. 
En., Lt. Col. Gascoyne, 72nd Highlanders, and Col. McManus, 16th Regt. 
Chief Mourners, Sir John Gordon Sinclair, Bart., Mr. Stewart Paget, and 
Mr. Power. His Ex. Sir Robert Wilson, and a vast concourse of officers 
and resident gentlemen, attended the funeral. Viscount Allen had for- 
merly served in the lst Guards, in the Peninsula: War, under his Grace 
the Duke of Wellington, and when the melancholy event took place, was 
on the eve of his return to England. 





* This distinguished gentleman, so well known in this country as a poet and a scholar, 
is the father of our correspondent, “ Frank Forrester,” the author of ‘‘ The Brothers,” 
«* My Shooting Box,” etc, etc.—Spirit of the Times. 


———=pa——_ - 
St. James’s Paracs, Oct. 5, 1846.—The Queen has been pleased to ap- 
aay Capt the Hon Robert Edward Boyle, of the Coidstream Guards, to 


one of the Grooms in Wailing in Ordinary to her Majesty, in the room 
of Capt Henry Meynell, R N, resigned. 


THE ARMY. 


War Orrice, Oct. 9th.—5th Drag Guards—Assist Staff Surg William 
Arden to be Assist: Surg, v Affleck, prom in the 74th Ft. 7ih Lt Dragoons 
—Cor W Babington, to be Lieut, by pur, v Ricardo, who rets; Francis A 
Farrell, Gent, to be Cor, by pur, v Babington. 12th Lt Drags—Cor R E 
Fullerton, to be Lieut ty pur, v Williams, who rets ; F B Hollinshead, Gent, 
to be Cor, by pur, v Fullerton. 13th Lt Drags—C Townshend, Gent, to be 
Cor, by pur, v Sir H Edwardes, Bart, whose appointment has been can- 
celled. 10th Ft—Maj G D Young, from 31st Ft to be Maj, v Staunton, who 
exchanges, July 11. 11th—Lieut O F L Ward to be Capt, by pur, v Feth- 
ersion, who rets; Ens J Roe to be Lieut, by pur, v Ward; P D Vigors, 
Gent, to be Ens, by pur, v Roe. 31st—Maj G Staunton, from 10th Foot, to 
be Maj, v Young, who exchs,July 11, 41st—Lieut J Eman to be Capt, 
without pur, v Bt Maj W Dempster, who rets upon full pay ; Ens F Clark 
to a _— by pur, v Page, who rets; C T Carne, Gent, tu be Ens, by pur, 
v Clark. 

54th—Lieut. J A Skurray to be Capt without pur, y Bt Maj C Hill who 
ret upon full pay; Ens JE H Taylor to be Lieut, v Skurray; J J Hall, 
Gent, tobe Ens without pur, v Taylor; A Hunt, Gent, to be Eas without 
pur, v Mathias appointed to 80th Foot ; Asst-Suarg C Dawson, M D., from 
42d Foot to be Surg, v Dolmage, removed from 3th Light Drag. 65th— 
Lieut J Paul, from 31st Foot, to be Lieat, y Mundell, appointed to 96th 
Regt. 96th—Lieut C F Law to be Capt by pur, v Magnay who ret; Ens 
R W Hussey to be Lieut by pur, v Law; H Hi Fell Gent to be Ens by pur, 
v Hussey. 74th—Assist-Surg D Affleck from 5th Drag Guards to be Surg, 
v Cumming, promoted on the Staff. 80th—Ens W D Freeman Lieut with- 
oat per, v M D Freeman dec; Ene E J Mathias from 54th Foot to be Ens, 
v WD Freewen 99th—Lieut P Johnston to be Adj, v Deering, who res 
the Adjutancy only. 

aa Stof.—Srg A Cumming fm 74th Ft to be Staff-Surg of First Class, 
v J Hall prom; C L Robertson, M D to be Assist Staff-Surg, v Arden app 
to 5th Drag Guards. 

Mem —The names of the Cornet app to the 3d Lt Drags on April 1, 1846 
are George E F Kauntze, not George Kouutze, as previously stated, 

Office of Ordnance, Oct 8.—Corps of Royal Engineers—Sec Capt J Cod~ 
dington to be Capt; Sec Capt Sir W T Denison to be Capt, v Larcom, 
placed on the Seconded List, Sept 9. 

Office of Ordnance, Oct. 14.—Corps of Royal Engineers—First Lieut 
A Henry to be Sec Capt, v Fellowes dec; Sec Lieut A R V Crease to be 


First Lieut, v Freeling, July 27 ; Sec Lieut F C Belson to be First Lieut, v 
the Hon W Napier. 











Canada—The British Navigation Laws.—Some time since we expressed 
our dissent from the fashionable notion that the repeal of those laws would be 
beneficial to Canada. We did not follow up the subject, because we have 
seen it so ably handled by many of the Canadian papers. We cannot, how- 
ever, refuse ourselves the gratification of extracting the following argument 
from the Montreal Gazette :— 


We now redeem our promise of attending to the political, and what we 
call the international part of the question, as raised by the Economist and 
the Montreal Board of Trade, upon tae repeal of the English Navigation 
Laws; and if we treat it somewhat more briefly than we intended, it is 
because we have already, in touching on the o.her branches of .he argame nt 
expressed our opinion on this incidentally, but pretty plainly. 

Before doing 80, we shall, however, present a summary of our opinions 
on the commercial part of the question, and notwithstanding the ridiculous 
suggestion that something had occurred to effect a change in our opinions, 
especially some real or imaginary conversation with Mr. Macgregor, of the 
Board ot Trade, we think we can confidently appeal to our readers to say 
whether the opinions we are now about to express are not identical with 
those which we have expressed all along from the first agitation of the 
question. We believe the first remark we made was that if England would 
abrogate her Navigation Laws exclusively in our favour, it would be a boon 
to us; but that the question being treated by her not as a purely commer- 
cial, but asa political one, we did not believe she was about to alter what 
she considered a fundamental law of her maritime and colonial empire ; and 
that, to make it as a demand was tantamount to a demand for political inde- 
pendence, either of her control, or of her defence and protection, political 
and commercial. 

The grievances of the Navigation Laws as set forth by the Board of 
Trade in its memorable memorial—memorable for its fully and Anti-Brit- 
ish tendency, are as follows: 


‘1, Goods the produce of Asia, Africa, or America, shall not be imported 
into the United Kingdom, to be used therein, in foreigu ships, unless they 
be ships belonging to the country of which the goods are the produce, and 
from which they are imported. 

3. No goods shall be exported from the United Kingdum to any British 
Possession in America, except in British ships. 

3. No goods shall be carried from any British Possession, nor from one 
part of any possession to any other part of the same, except in British 
ships. 

Hi No goods shail be imported into any British Possession, in foreign 
ships, unless such belong to the country of which the goods are the pro- 
duce, and from which they are imported.’ ' 

Why should Canada be thus limited to the use of British vessels? What 
equivalent in trade does England now afford w compensate her for that in- 
jurious restriction? None,—absolutely none. . 7 

As for the first clause, it is clearly no business of ours. ‘ As!a, Africa, 
and America,’ dv not include ‘ British Possessions,’ but only foreign pow- 
ers within those limits. No one is so mad asto pretend that we ought to 
prescribe to England the taking the produce of foreign powers in auy mode 
which, rightly or wrongly, she thinks for her own interest. At least, it 


there beany one so absurd, it would be idle to attempt to hold argument 
wiih him. 


Mexican War.—We give to-day Ampudia’s official account of the as- 
sault and capitulation of Monterey. He says that he was induced to give 
up the city on account of the want of ammunition and provisions. The 
official returns, however, of the ammunition and provisions found in the 
place by General Taylor would contradict this statement. We are still 
of the opinion, that Monterey, although gallantly defended in the first 
instance, was prematurely given up, and that a more desperate resistance 
would have so crippled General Taylor, that further advance into the 
country would have been al most impossible. 

We have further accounts from Monterey. The American army was 
still inactive, but the Mexican force under Ampudia had entirely depart- 
ed. It is said that Ampudia will continue his retreat to San Luis Potosi, 
leaving Saltillo and all the strong mountain passes on the way undefend- 
ed. This seems hardly possible, as the act would be contrary to all mili- 
tray rules, unless, indeed, it.be a part of the Mexican tactics to entice 
General Taylor into the heart of the country, and there surround him 
with all their forces and attempt to cut him off. 

The guerilla system is kept up on the route from Camargo, and iwo 
mails have been taken by the Mexicans. Disorders, also, occur in Mon- 
terey itself, and several Mexicans have been murdered by the ‘* outlaws.” 
This matter has become the subject of a correspondence between Gov- 
ernor Morales and General Teylor, and the latter has promised to with- 
draw the volunteers from the city, and allow the garrison to be composed 
of the regular troops. A most barbarous act was perpetrated by one of 
these volunteers on the 4th of October. It is stated that some Mexican 
officers were riding down the Plaza to take a friendly leave of General 
Worth, when one of them was deliberately shot through the heart in the 
street. The wretch was seized and put in prison, and General Taylor 
owes it to his own honour and to the character of his army, to see that he 
is brought to condign punishment. 

The American commander has modified his orders to live at free quar 





Exchange at New York on Loncon, at 60 days, 167 1-2. 
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Our accounts from England, by the Britannia, report no mitigation of 
the Famine Panic; and the melancholy accounts from Ireland are nearly 
equalled by those from the Highlands of Scotland, where the potatoe 
failure has been very general, and where also the rye crop has turned out 
most indifferently. It is now fully ascertained that scarcity prevails 
throughout Europe—from Russia to the Spanish Peninsula, and trom the 
Highlands of Scotland to the shores of the Black Sea. In Portugal, the 
crops are represented as being deficient, and in France the alarm is 
very considerable, In the latter country, the military stores of grain have 


been issued to the public to be replaced by the Supplies expected from 
Odessa. 














But itis in Ireland where the great mass of misery prevails, and where, 
at least, three millions of people stand in need of daily assistance! The 
Government steadily pursues its object of granting money to find 
employment for the destitute. Large sums are constantly granted, 
which, we trust, is weil and judiciously laid out. Opening roads, build- 
ing bridges, draining, and improving waste land, are among the objects 
in view. An honest application of the money then will be of paramount 
value to the country—and thus will this great calamity, in the end, prove 
ablessing. Such, on all occasions, are the dispensations of Providence 
The Ear! of Besborough, theLord Lieutenant, most actively applies himself 
to meet the exigencies of the times, and we are glad to see that his con- 
duct and his measures are generally approved. 











The question of opening the ports, by order in Council, for the admis- 
sion of provisions of all kinds, duty free, is agitated—but we doubt if the 
Taeasure prevails, as it would unsettle che new Corn-law of Sir Robert 
Peel ; and the necessary act of indemnity, which the ministers must ask 
for from Parliament, might be difficult to obtain frog a conservative 
House of Lords. A defeat on this question would be fatal to Lord John 
Russell’s cabinet. Besides, as wheat rises the duty falls, and with the 
present increasing price, the duty will soon drop to its minimum point 
of four shillings a quarter, or sixpence a bushel. Such is one of the a!- 


ters on the poor inhabitants of the country. He has called on Morales, who 
is the civil Governor of the State of New Leon, and it appears is suffered to 
remain in the exercise of his fanctions—to furnish supplies to his army at a 
fair price, in default of which he will be compelled to take them by force. 
Morales has agreed to do this, and also to see that the requisite number of 
mules be at hand for the use of the army ; a rate of hire being fixed for them 
This is a great improvement on the orders sent from Washington, as des. 
cribed by the newspapers. We never believed that General Taylor would 
consent that his army should subsist by pillage. 

The expedition to Tampico is not, we apprehend, seriously intended ; it 





With respect to the other three clauses, the actual alleged giievances as 
insisted on by the Board ot Trade, and since then by the advocates of ils re- 
port, are, as we understand them, these— ‘ 

First and greatest, that England will not receive our produce in any but 
British bottums, including our own. : é _ 

Secondly, that we cannot, except in such a bottom, bring from the Uni- 
ted States, or any other quarter, an assorted cargo, that is, one of the mixed 
produce of different countries. ; , . 

Thirdly, that we cannot bring from any foreign country, and particularly 
from Cuba, any produce of that country except in a vessel of the country 
or in one of our own. - 

With respect to the two last complaints, we have shown that they amount 
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tically to almost nothing ; as, if we are in a condition to take an — 
ed cargo from Germany, or the United States, or a cargo of ws or 
other produce from apy part of the world, we have plenty of vessels o ae 
own to send for it, which are now in the carrying trade of Halifax, an 
which sail as cheap as any in the world ; and that the only reason why por 
do not go for such cargoes is that cur merchants find the cheapest mode o 
import is by the cauals of the United States. The complaint appears to us 

ether frivolous. se 
ey we admit, and have done from the first, that if it can be 
shown that the restriction fails in its effect; that, instead of causin the 
employment of British vessels, it is null and inoperative, except in * ar as 
it causes the import of foreiga capital in foreign bottoms ; and that, by 7 
laxing it the employment of British and Colonial capital might be pronoun 
if the foreign boitoms were employed—then, we admit, we should esta oe 
a special case for the coasideration of the British Legislature, how far it is 
desirable to keep up a law mon pen to its professed object, and we can 
have no doubt such a case would meet with a liberal consideration. 

But the real question is the first, affecting as it does the export to Great 
Britain of our great staple of corn, flour, timber, ashes, and provisions. 

We would observe, that, with relation to these exports, the British Na- 
vigation Laws are totally inoperative as respects all the rest of the world 
The British Navigation Laws might more properly be described _o 
European Navigation Laws, and are the most liberal her example and in- 
fluence have been able to establish, No state in the world will take our 
produce on avy other — but “en in a vessel of our own, or one 
ut the country to which we send it. ' 

The laws 4 inoperative as respects our produce sent thruugh the United 
States, in so fur that American vessels can carry an produce which we ship 
at New York or Boston, or may be able to ship at Portland, and the intro- 
duction of the competition of American shipping there, will have very near- 
ly the same efiect on the freights in the St. Lawrence as competition here 
would have. , a" 

They will be totally inoperative as regards flour, after the expiration, now 
nearly approaching, of the British Corn Law. When we have no favour at 
home we most then find, in competition with all the producing countries of 
the world, the best market we can find among all the consuming countries 
in the world. Ifthen, Britain continues any restrictions which add to the 
freight of her purchases, they will add to the cost in her own ports, and be 
paid by her own consumers ; not by the seller, who can take his produce to 
wherever he can meet with more favourable terms, if he is not indemuified 
by the higher price for the higber charge of freight. This isa fundamental 
axiom of political economy, the very basis of the whole doctrine of Free 
Trade. ’ , 

The same rule applies to Timber, if we had not such peculiar advantages 
in the British market as to make it, under the actual disadvantages, the mat. 
ter whether great or small, our best. To get rid of these disadvantages we 
mast obtain the repeal of the protecting duty in our favour. All nations 
will then compete—as they do now—for freights, each customer cartying 
his own, unless we carry it to him ourselves ; which is not the Navigation 
law of Britain alone, but the Navigation Law of the world. 

The same rule applies to ashes aud provisions, on which we have no pro- 
tection. Ou the other small articles, on which we have protection, if it be 
true that freights are raised, the very fact of the freight being raised, if it be 
a fact, proves that the protection is equivalent to the effect; for, if it were 
not, people would aot pay higher freights to go to the British markets; they 
would go to sume other. : 

We may send our produce to aay part of the world we like, but we must 
not send it in the bottom of a neutral power. This is the master grievance, 
one that is quile extraneous to the British Navigation Laws, except as res- 
pects Britain herself. We admit it is a disadvantage. We admit that it 
may at times raise freighis, and that in a protected market it is so much ta- 
ken off our protection. It may be, as the Economist calculates, one to the 
amount of three hundred thousand pounds per annum , or it may be, as we 
think much more likely, under one-tenth part of that sum. Having con- 
ceded their data, and shown that they did hot support their inierences, we 
shall now concede their inferences, and show that they do not warrant their 
conclusions 

We again repeat that we are nut arguing for the Navigation Laws. We 
have great doubts of their wisdom. Commercially they are totally indefen- 
sible. Politically they are considered a necessiiy for Britain herself. Per. 
haps they are not. Perhaps all that is said of theif cost to us is as true as 
we believe it to be false. Perhaps, if Great Britain would make us an ex- 
ception to all other colonies, and all the independent vations in the world, 
it would be very greatly to our benefit. We doubt not it would be of 
some. But what right, conceding all the commercial postulates, have we to 
demand, not humbly to entreat, the concession of this peculiar benefit, be it 
great or be it small? ‘To demand it under a threat of disaffection? To de- 
mand it as Colonists, as the alternative of renouncing our allegiance, dis- 
owning our sovereign, and, possibly, incurring all the guilt and perils of a 
civil war? To be plain, what excuse does it afford for contemplating—we 
wil! not call it treason—but, to use the mildest term, successful revolution, 
pacific or otherwise? 

We shall answer that question, according to our own notions, in an early 
number. <tmaes 

*,* The famine in Ireland is of that frightful character—is so exten- 
sive, and must be of so many months duration, that the Government may 
well feel alarmed and baffled. Itis a case in which the government of no 
country ou earth could find a full and efficient remedy, and we are driven 
to the sad conviction that a large portion of our fellow creatures are, for a 
long period, doomed to want, if not absolute starvation. 

In such a terrible visitation, it is imperatively demanded of those who 
haye escaped such sufferings, to endeavour to mitigate its horrors by their 
own charitable acts; and we can see no reason why the British and Irish 
residents of the United States should not come forward with subscriptions 
for the relief of those unhappy people who are now perishing trom the 
pangs of hunger. We are so numerous that a small sum from each would 
do much good, and we are bound by every tie of humanity not to lose a 
moment in beginning such a good and necessary work. We trust that 
some benevolent persons will move in the matter forthwith, and if noth- 
ing more be done, a cargo of Indian Corn might be purchased and for- 
warded. Indian Corn is now selling at $1,50 the bushel in Mark Lane, 
a price which puts it beyond the reach ofthe poor. It can be bought here 
for 75 cents. omens 

Gun Cotton, or the newly discovered substitute for gunpowder, is creat- 
ing a great sensation in Europe, and not less so, we bear, at Washington, 
where the inventor has an agent who is making the discovery kuown to the 
heads of department there. We spoke of this discovery in the Albion a 
week or two ago, and now subjoin the following from a letter in the Cou- 
rier & Enquirer of Munday : 

There are several claimants for the honour of having invented this ‘Gun 
cotton,’ but it was introduced here, at the last meeting of the British Asso- 
ciation, by Professor Schoncera. 

Au article which can be used instead of Gunpowder in fire arms, and 
which is believed to possess even greater explosive or expansive power, is 
prepared by dipping clean raw cotton for halfa minute into concentrated 
uitric acid, and (hen instantly rinsing it thoroughly in clear water. 

Messis. Morel, Chodsko and Otto, as shown in the extracts which I en- 
close, each claim to be the inventor of this wonderful fulminator ; but Dr. 
Otto does not seem to have discovered that wetting the cotton does not in- 
terfere with its ignition; a most important point, the value of which is fally 
appreciated by the other ‘ Doctors.’ 

The firstimpression on the mind is, that this new discovery is truly won- 
derful ; but as soon as the light of science is brought to bear on the matter, 
the only surprise is, that we have not made the discovery long ago. Com- 
mon gunpowder, for which this is intended to be a substitute, is composed 
of 75 parts of nitre, 15 of charcoal and 10 of sulphur. The sulphar read- 
ily ignites and fires the charcoal, generating sufficient heat to convert the 
solid nitre intoa gas of many thousand times ite bulk—thus creating the ex- 
plosive force, which drives the bullet from the gun. The only as of the 
sulphur is to convey the flame with greater rapidity through the mass. It 
does not possess the slightest explosive power. I have made theso prelim- 
inary observations, that the simplicity of the new process may be made 
more apparent. 

‘Conimon well cleaned cotton,’ ina chemical point of view, is neither 
more nor less than woody fibre, in an extremely minute state of subdivision ; 
and this substance when dipped * for about half a minute in nitric acid,’ 
would be immediately converted into a species of charcoal. It is then to 
be ‘ often immersed in water’; this would withdraw the acid, leaving the 





charcoal] strongly impregnated with the nitre. Here then is a genuine Gun. 
powder, possessing the first great requisite inthe highest degree, namely 
extreme comminution of the ingredients ; the charcoal and the nitre bein 

in much closer contact than they can ever be brought into by moshanioat 
action, however excellent that power may be. The sulphur does not ap- 
pear to be requisite, because the gunpowder cotton being very light and 
open in its texture, allows the flame to pass easily through it :—a desidera- 





tam which all gunpowder manufacturers have been attentive to, and to ob- 
tain which, the best English sporting powder is triturated in wooden bar- 
rels, to produce that convexity of shape which is known to facilitate the 
passage of the flame between the grains. 

Mrs. Mowatt has just concluded a very successful engagement in Boston, 
during which she has played Juliet, Beatrice, Mrs. Haller, &c. The fol 
lowing critique on the second character from one of the Boston journals has 
been sent tous. Our correspondent does not name the paper. 

Mrs. Mowarr’s Beatrice.—On Thursday evening Mrs. Mowatt gained 
new laurels by her beautiful performance of Beatrice, in ‘ Much Ado 
about Nothing.’ This is one of the most difficult and elusive characters 
in the whole range of comedy, and demands in the actress the utmost rapi- 
dity and flexibility of mind and manner, to be adequately represented. 
Mrs Mowatt played it with the most exquisite grace, bouyancy, archness 
and facility of movement and expression. However high ber reputation 
is as a tragic actress, she certainly is equally felicitous in the finest creations 
of the comic muse. The poetry ot the character, its fine ideal sportiveness, 
she beautifully embodied. Wo hardly know which most to praise in her 
personation of the part, the grace and piquancy with which ils sparkling 
repartees flew from her lips, or those passages where her merry heart 
seemed to gush out in irrepressible glee. The fine fusion of the various 
elements of the charater, the strict unity of the general impression amid all 
the variety of thought and feeling expressed in the different scenes, could 
hardly have been improved. Mrs. Mowait’s conception of the character 
was original, and beautifully suetained throughout. She gave the impres- 
sion, continually, that Beatrice was no shrew in her heart, but only in her 
head. All the bitterness of the wit seemed to go no deeper than her 
tongue,-—to be, in fact, a playfulness of the brain, delighting in its own in- 
genious analogies, rather than a shrewishness of disposition, inclined to sar- 
casm from ill-nature. Her brilliancy was a pure intellectual merriment, 
dashed with good feeling, and having reference to that * star which danced’ 
when Beatrice was born. {It was a jubilee of the faculties and emotions, 
intended to give no pain to others, and as indicative of purity and innocence 
of character, as it was of the most sportive and sparkling wit. The impul- 
sive generosity aod nobleness of Beatrice were also admirably portrayed 
by Mrs. Mowatt.—Indeed it would be hardly possible in a critique to con- 
vey an idea of the subtilty of imagination she displayed throughout the 
performance, as the extreme beauty of the whole. 1 was sufficient of it- 
self to stamp her excellence as a comic actress, in the highest sense of the 
term—the embodiment of the poetical creations of Comedy, the personation 
of Shakspeare’s comic heroines. 


HENRI HERZ’S THIRD CONCERT. 


On Tuesday evening last the Tabernacle was literally crowded in every 
part, to listen to Mr Herz’s performance. We have never seen but two 
such houses attracted by a single individual, at least not in many years, 
One of Ole Bu!l’s concerts exceeded it, perhaps, by one or two hundred . 
and Madame Castellan’s equalled it ; but M. Herz should be content in his 
attraction, for his audience could not number less than twenty-eight or 
twenty-nine hundred persons. It was truly a brilliaut assembly ; ladies, 
elegantly dressed, forming at least three fourths of the audience. 

M. Herz, on his appearance, was greeted with loud and hearty applause, 
not a whitless enthusiastic than on his first appearance. He played his sec- 
ond concerto, the first piece, by the by, which he played at his first concert. 
This piece will bear to be often repeated ; as a composition it is so excellent, 
and so varied in its character, that it always comes fresh upon the ear. 
There cannot be a doubt that M. Herz’s concertosrank as classical composi- 
tions, and that they are in every way immeasurably superior to his other 
works. But M. Herz judged that popularity was not to be gained by con- 
certo writing, and his tertile imagination suggested to bima style which 
immediately took hold of the public feeling, and has met with a success alto- 
gether unparalleled in the anvals of music. In his concertos there is dis- 
played a thorough knowledge of the orchestra and of orchestral effecis, which 
proves that M. Herz has extended his musical researches beyond the mere 
powers of the pianoforte. 

At the close of the concerto M. Herz was loudly applauded, and called 
again before the audience. 

His second piece was La Violeite, a charming air, with brilliant but by 
no means difficult variations. This piece was performed by the author at 
the request of numerous admirers, not because it was calculated to dis- 
play his admirable execution, but because every one was familiar with it, 
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annotations of Mr. Kean. We should suppose the book will be found in the 
hands of every visitor to the gorgeous revival on Monday next. 


Wiley & Putnam’s Library of Choice Reading, Nos. 75, 76. ‘“ The 


Auto-Biography of Goethe,” in two parts. Edited by Parke Godwin. 
These volumes open to the world’s view, a mine of literary wealth ; they 
possess such interest, and real value, that success is certain, The name of 
‘‘ Gasthe” has long been held as a charm, and now the riches of his mind 
are set before us, solid as they are splendid. We will not rob curiority, by 
descriptions, but, content ourselves by saying, the Autobiography of one 
of the greatest men of the 19th century is indeed a desideratam, and that 
literature is graced by such an acquisition. 


Golden Maxims, or a thought for every day in the year, devotional and 


practical, selected by the Rev. Robert Bond, author of ‘' Sabbath Masings.”” 
New York. D. Appleton & Co. An elegant little Bijou, very appropri~ 


ate for a holiday. The maxims are selected with great care from the best 
writers extant. 


No. VII of Colman’s European Agriculture has reached us. It com- 


prises treatises on draining, irrigation, soiling, &c., and is one of the 
most valuable works on agriculture, we know of. It should be in the 
hands of every good and practical farmer throughout the country. Pub- 
lished by A D. Phelps, 124 Washington street, Boston. 





THE ALBION PLATES FOR 1847. 
We are preparing, for the ensuing year, two new Plates—The QUEEN, 


and DR. FRANKLIN—both executed by Sadd in the highest perfection 
of the art. Subscribers will be entitled to a choice, and may take either 


for 1847, 
Description of the Plate of Her Majesty. 

This plate is an exact copy of the great picture by Chalon and Cou- 
sins. It is 33 inches by 22 1-2. Her Majesty is represented at full length in 
her robes of state, wearing a splendid diadem, and decorated with the 
orders of the Garter andthe Bath. She is in the upright position, in the 
most graceful attitude, and with a countenance beaming with intelli- 
gence. The flesh is exquisitely finished, and the flow of drapery falling 
over the steps on which she is standing has a superb effect, and gives a 
richness, majesty, and dignity to the whole picture. It is the largest en- 
graving ever executed of Queen Victoria, and the likeness is undoubted— 
her Majesty having given the artist several sittings; and on the comple- 
tion of the work expressed herself entirely satisfied with it. The Lon- 
don copy was sold at three guineas, and the proof impressions at double 
that amount. Jt is much superior to any plate that we have yet presented 
to our readers. — 

We have taken a few proof impressions on India paper with extra care 
which are for sale at five dollars each. 

The plate will be delivered with as much speed as the nature of the case 
will admit of in the course of the ensuing year ; but persons desirous of 
receiving acopy immediately, whether new or old subscribers, may ob- 
tain it by paying, or remitting one year’s subscription in advance to the 
Albion, six dollars, which will be duly credited to them. 

A copy of the plate is placed in Mr. Colman’s window, No 207 Broad- 
way. 

The portrait of Dr. Franklin not being quite finished, we defer a de- 
cription of it for a short time. 


——_—__ - — — ee ———— — —a 


THE DRAMA. 


Parx Tueatre.—Mr. and Mrs. Kean re-appeared on Monday Evening 
in “The Wife’s Secret,’’ and such has been the acknowled merits of this 
delightful Play, that it was repeated four nights without any diminution o 
its original attraction. 

The whole of the performers have now become familiarized with their 
parts, and the performance of it at the Park may be classed as one of the 
most finished pieces of stage representation witnessed fur sevoral years 
past. 








and that it was auniversal favourite. M.Herz played it excellently well, 
adding to it, however, many points, v-hich rendered it more worthy of his 
admirable powers. He was of course loudly cheered at its conclusion. The 
third piece which M. Herz performed, is probably the most brilliant and 
effective of his variations. The theme is taken from the celebrated Terzett 
in Le Pre aux Clercs, by Herold. The introduction and variations are 
truly admirable ; they are brilliant and melodious, though abounding in 
difficulties, and are effective beyond any of his pieces that we know. The 
slow movement is exceedingly beautiful, and the orchestral arrangements 
throughout show the mind of a master. ‘This piece was tumultuously 
encored, and on returning to the orchestra, M. Herz favoured the com- 
pany with an improvisation upon some half dozen airs. We are forced to 
confess that it was a positive jumble, and altogether unworthy of Herz. Bat 
one man cannot do everything well, and the talent for improvising is exceed- 
ingly rare. M. Herz shines in the closet, and we only regret that he should 
attempt that in which he is not gifted to excel. 

Of M. Herz’s performance we have but little to say which did not ap- 
pear in our first notice. All the points of excellence we then pointed out, 
have been fully confirmed in his subsequent performances. ‘To the most 
exquisite delicacy of touch, the utmost rapidity of execution, he adds taste 
which no one can cavil at, and a sentiment which every one can appreciate: 
That bis success in this country will be great no one can doubt, and we can 
say sincerely that it cannot exceed his merit. 

Madame Pico and Miss Northall sang two Italian duetts in very ques- 
tionable style. The first had evidently not been sufficiently rehearsed, for 
the ladies were at variance in the time throughout the last movement, and 
the second was very indifferently sung in many paris, but particularly in 





the slow movement. Both ladies shake upon wrong intervals ; in short, these 

duetts are too arduous for a Concert room ; they require all the excitement 
of an Operatic performance to do them jastice. Ia their songs the two | 
ladies acquitted themselves with more success. | 

The thirty-two hand piece was a failure. We expected that it would be, 
for the people of course came to hear a great noise, and were sadly disap | 
pointed when they found that two piano fortes could produce as much | 
sound as the whole eight combined. However it made an attractive line in | 
the bills, and doubtless drew many to the tabernacle. 

The band under Mr. Loder’s direction performed to admiration the over- | 
tures to Der Freischutz acd Le Roi d’Yvetot. ‘The former is a universal | 
favourite; the latter is new to America, and although it is by no means a 
classical composition, it has some good points, the chief of whieh is its 
adaptability to the public taste. The accompaniments to Mr. Herz’s pieces 
were also singularly careful and correct. 


Exurnition or Statvany Executep py Mr. Brown at the “Gallery of 
the Antique,” in the Lyceum Buildings —Mr. Brown is an American artist 
of well known celebrity. The specimens inthis collection will excite the 
admiration of every lover of taste. The figures of Adonis, Ruth and R 
becca, are beautiful in design, and richly finished in the execution. 

NEW WORKS. 

* King John," a Tragedy iv five acts. By William Shakspeare, with 
the Stage business, cast of characters, costumes, &c. Also a list of author. 
ities for costumes, byCharles Kean, Esq., as produced with great splendour, 
at the Park Theatre. No. 35 ‘‘ Modern Standard Drama,”’ Edited by 
Epes Sargent. Published by Wm. Taylor, 8 Astor House. Price 19 1-2 
cents. Mr. Taylor has rendered a valuable service to the Theatre going 








public in producing this edition of King Jobn, enriched as it is, by the able 


The Lady Eveline of Mrs. Kean may be pronounced faultless. For ten- 
deruess, she is at present unequalled on the stage, but in Eveline she has 
infused sucha mixture of delicacy and affection into her portrait of the 
devoted wife that the picture drawn by the poet is complete. We have 
had frequent occasion to mark this consistency in Mrs, Kean’s acting. Her 
characters are usually so regular aad unbroken in their individuality, that 
the leading conception is never marred by unequal or imperfect execution. 
Her exquisitely modulated tones in speaking, too, in this character are pro- 
minent beauties ; prompted as they are entirely by the thought or feeling 
she has to express. If we had to define the most important qualification 
necessary to be obtained, either by the actor or the public speaker, we 
should say that this faculty of embodying thought and feeling by appro- 
priate tones, is the surest method of achieving success. In the herculean 
task Mrs, Kean is about to assume in personating, for the first time, “ The 
Lady Constance,” in King John, we feel assnred of her triumphant success 
from her possession of this invaluable faculty of seizing her conceptions 
direct from the Author. 

Mr. Kean has added very mach to his professional reputation by his fin- 
ished performance of Sir Walter Amyot, and Dyott, Fisher, and Mra. Ab- 
bott have seldom appeared to greater advantage than in their several char- 

acters in this Play. 

The Theatre will be closed this evening, tu afford an opportunity for @ 
full rehearsai of Kine Joun, which is to be produced on Monday evening. 

This magnificent revival will form an era in theatricals in this country : 
we do not mean for its splendour alone, although even in that particular it 
will decidedly surpass any attempt at Stage display hitherto attempted 
in America. The historical accuracy exhibited in all the details of this 
great revival, renders it one of no erdinary interest. To a certain extent 
this was manifested in the production of Richard III. But the illustra- 
tions in that revival were but poor compared with the extensive and mag- 
nificent preparations made for King John. Mr. Kean has brought all the 
powers of his own experience and research to bear upon the production, 

and he has been assisted in his labours by the most accredited writers in 
Antiquarian lore of the present day. Standard authorities have been search- 
ed, in the depositories of the relics of past ages, both in England and France. 
Worm-eaten illaminated manuscripts, and mouldering tombs, have contri- 
bated their stores of information illastrative of the habits and manners of the 
13ih century, and the vast tomes of antiquarian research left by English and 
French wriiers, through several centuries, have been carefully consulted as 
the only faithful models for the costumes, &c., presented in this magnificent 
representation, In many cases, the characters will present exact transcripts 
of the real persons introduced in the play, and in every individual, from 
King John to the lowest supernumerary, introduced to add effect to the 
scene, the costumes, accoutrements, and equipments, will be given with 
the most scrupulous fidelity. 

In the regal and martial displays, the effect of this striking picture of the 
rude pomp of the period will be gorgeous in the extreme ; the ecclesi- 
astical splendour introduced, will likewise be another feature of equal 
interest. Great care has been taken by Mr. Kean to render the 
scenes where Cardinal Pandolph is concerned, correct pictures of the gor- 
geous magnificence exhibited by the Papal power, at this period of her 
highest authority. The scene in the Temple Church, where the King re- 
signs his crown to the Pope’s Legate, in the presence of the high dignitaries 
of the nation in Church and State, the Grand Master of the Templers and 
his attendant Knights, the Knights Hospitallers, the mitred abbots, and the 
“« stoled priests,” will form one of the most splendid tableau’s ever exhibit- 
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ed on any stage. The scenery is entirely new, from accredited authorities, 
and the artists at the Park have mostably performed their tasks. They form 
a series of beautiful pictorial illustrations, fally in keeping with the other 
embellishments. To heighten the effect of the represeutation, appropriate 
marches, and sacred pieces of music, have been arrange‘ for the occasion, and 
numerous instrumental performers have been added to the already efficient 

orchestra now at the Park. The cast of the Tragedy will be extremely 
strong. Mr. George Vandenhoft has been engaged expressly for the cha- 
racter of Faulconbridge, a eharacter he is eminently qualified to sustain with 
great effect. We look for a striking conception of John, from Mr. Kean, 
and believe that Constance, in the hands of Mrs. Kean, will prove one of her 

most successful effurts. 

We sincerely trast that Mr. Kean and Mr. Simpson will be amply remu- 
nerated by the public for the enormous outlay of expense and labour they 
have incurred in this revival. It is the first time in this country that such 
lavish expenditure has been ventured upon, to illustrate our “great Bard 
of Avon.” With the growing taste and intelligence of the age, we believe 
that these combinations of the sister arts, aided by scholastic research, are 
becoming imperative adjuncts to ths stage. To the genius of Shakspeare 
they are pre-eminently due. We have Illustrated Editions of his works on 
which the ‘' master spirits” of the age exhaust tbeir powers of conception, 
end their utmost stretch of genius, learning, and talent. Surely the stage, 
to which his mighty genius was exclusively dedicated, should keep pace 
with this improvement, and exhibit to us faithful living copies of the times 
his transcendant powers have embodied in imperishable characters, un- 
equalled through the lapse of centuries, and which still defy all compe 
tition. 

Bowery TueatRe.—Mrs. Pope has terminated a very successful engage- 
ment at this house. Her tact and experience gain nightly upon her aadi- 
enoes, and we have no doubt but that as a permanent member of the com- 
pany she would become an established favourite. 

The veteran Booth has succeeded Mrs. Pope, and is playing his round of 
characters to excellent houses. Booth is among the last of the old stock of 
actors. We cannot say uge has improved his powers, but he still retains 
enough of his wonted fire and energy to make him acceptable to his admir- 
ers, and “their name is legion.” 

Oxympic Tueatre.—Mitchel!l has added Mr. John Dunn to the list of 
his comic attractions, presenting, inconnection with the Manager, Holland, 
Walcott, Nickinson, and Conover, a combination of comic talent certainly 
uhsurpassed in this city. “The Lioness of the North” was revived on 
Wednesday with complete success. Walcott was inimitably rich in Alexis 
acd Mrs. H. Isherwood rendered the Empress with much effect, it was 
more than respectable. We see a new Mythological Burletta is underlined, 
and report speaks of the engagement of a talented young vocalist and ac- 
complished actress. 

Patmo’s. This elegant little theatre was opened on Monday under the 
stage management of Chippendale, who is the representative of the lessee, 
Mr. Hackett. “The Chaste Salute,” a delightful vaudeville, commenced 
the evening’s entertainments, introducing Chippendale as Monsieur Thi- 
baut, and Mary Taylor as his spouse. They were loudly and vociferously 
received on their entrance, and met with similar tokens of approbation 
through the whole piece. Mr. H. Hunt also met with a warm reception, 
The charming Miss Phillips is also a member of the company, and is a great 
favourite, The Giselle, with Madame Augusta as the heroine, and the new 
danseuse, Mdlle. Dimier, as the Queen of the Wilies, completed the attrac 
tions of the evening. We never remember seeing Madame Augusta so bril 
liant. She actually seemed to revel in the intricasies of the graceful pas 
and beautiful combinations of this her favourite part. She may safely chal 
lenge competition in it with any artiste now on the continent. On Thurs- 
day, La Bayadére was produced with even greater eclat—Mdlle. Dimier 
sustaining the part of Fatima,‘and Miss Taylor as Ninka, which she played 

and sung with great taste and skill, Mdlle Dimier is an extremely chaste 
and graceful artiste, and will undoubted!y become a favourite 

On Monday Blangy, and the troupe engaged with her, make their ap- 
pearance. The houses have been well attenced, and the experiment seems 
likely to turn out successful for the management. 

Cuataam Tueatre.—* The Man of the Mountain,” is still the main at- 
traction at the House. Various novelties are announced as being in the 
course of preparation. 

Bowery AmpuitHeatRE.—Signor Carlo, Mr. Kemp, an English clown 
of rare accomplishments and the unrivalled Levi North, are attracting 
sufficient to fill the House nightly. A new Harlequinade by Signor Carlo, 
in which he ‘ntroduced his Young Family, has been eminently successfui. 
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The Public is respectfully informed that Mr. and Mrs. C. Kean are engaged fora short 
erio’, and will appear on Monday evenjng in the Tragedy of King Jolin, which has 
een got up at greal expense. 

The Tragedy of King John will be repeated every evening this week. Constance, 
Mrs. C. Kean—King John, Mr. ©, Kean. nov 14 
aya ERSITY OF NEW YORK.—The Lectures in this lustitution will [commence on 

the last Monday of October, and continue four months. 

VALENTINE MOTT, M. D. Professor of the Principles and Operations of Sargery, 
with Surgical aud Pathological Anatomy. 

Prin ky ILLE SHARPE PATTISON, M. D. Professor of General and Descriptive 
natomy. 

JOHN REVERE, M. D. Professor of the Theory and Practice of Medicine. 

_ MARTYN PAINE, M. D. Professor of the Institutes of Medicine and Materia Med- 


ica. 

GUNNING S. BEDFORD, M. D. Professor of Midwifery and the Diseases of Wo- 
men and Children. 

JOHN WILLIAM DRAPER, M. D. Professor of Chemistry. 


WM. H. VAN BUREN, M. D. Prosector to Professor of Surgery. 
WM. DARLING, M. D. Demonstrator of Anatomy. 


The fees for the full Course of Lectures amount to $105. The Student can attend one 
or more of the Courses, as he may be disposed, and pay only for the Lectures for which 
he enters. The fee tor the diploma is $30. The Matriculation fee is $5. The fee for 
admission to the Dissecting Rooms and Demenstrations is $5. 

The most ample opportunities for Clinical Instruction will be afforded to the Students 
of the University, and the facilities for Dissection will be all that can be desired. The 
ane is abundant andcheap. The dissecting rooms will be opened on the Ist of Oc- 
tober. 

The New-York Hospital, 15 minutes walk from the College Buildings, is visited Daily ; 
and the Students have an opportunity of studying the various Medical and Surgical dis- 
eases of that Institution. < = 

The Eye and Ear Infirmary, in whch more than 1,400 patients are prescribed for annual- 
ly, is opento the Students. 

The University Surgical Clinique is attended every Saturday at the College Buildings 
by Prof. Mott, and the University Students, witness the various operations performed by 
the professor. More than 600 patients, afflicted with every variety of malady are 
brought before the Class during the season. : 

The University Lying-in-Charity, under the charge of Professor Bedford, is ample in its 
arrangements. During the past five sessions more than 1,200 cases of Midwilery have 
been attended by the Students of the University. 

In addition to these facilities for clinical observation, there are the various Dispensa- 
ries and Charities of the City, containing not less than 40,000 patients, presenting every 
possible aspect and character of disease. : ca 

—_- Boarc and Lodging can be had in the vicinity of the College for $2 50 to $3 

r week. 

P*The number of Students in attendance the last session was 407 3 and the Degree of 
Doctor of Medicine was conferred on 135. 

N. B. Students, on arriving inthe City, by calling at the College Building, 659 Broad. 

way, and asking for the Janijor, will be conducted to Boarding-houses. 


Any farther information sane Se Institution can be bad b y addressing the Secre. 
ary, Prof. Draper, 659 Broadway. y order. JOHN W. DRAPER, Secretary. 
may 236 mv, 


LASS AND CHINA ROOMS.—MRS. BILLSLAND, late 645 Broadway, beg- 

to infem the inhabitants of New York and the public at large, that she hes remove 5 

her entir stock of Glass, China and Earthenware. to 447, between Grand and Howard 
streets, that large and commodious building recently occupied by Mr. Miller, in the card 
pet business, rs. B. takes this opportunity to tender her most grateful acknowledgd 
ments to those Jadies and gentlemen by whom she has been so liberally patronized since 
her commencement in business, and now wishes '0 call their attention together with the 
uunabitants of the United States generally to her present spacious and extensive concern, 
itheing Mrs. B.’s object to bring her business to that celebrity and perfection never be- 
fore known in this couniry, that roy! shall be wanting on her part to gain and retain 
that confidence which alone can make busipvess desirable. The present stock is too ex- 
tensive to give a recapitalation of it only uires an inspection to be appreciated. The 
most implicit confidence may be relied on the judgment of Mrs. B. with regard to her 
capability ot carrying out the business with such a system as will give entire satisfaction 
to those who may patronize her, Mrs. B. having conducted one of the first concerns in 
— for the last seven years with both profit to herself and pleasure to her cus- 


The business will be conducted on the plan of having but one price, ffrom whib 
afte P g P ome rem 


jation can be made. 


PHTHALMIC DISPENSARY.—September Report of number of cases successfully 
reated, and discharged as entirely cured, at Dr) WHEELER’S Ophthalmic Dispen 
ry, No.29 Greenwich street, (near the Battery,) New York. 
Diseases cured and Operations successfully performed, from the Ist of September, to the 
1si of October :— 
Inflammatory sore eyes from colds......24 | Dimness of sight..........+++++++ paanese 6 
inflamed trom hereditary causes........ 6 | Cataracts..... seceeces ‘ sereeceee B 
Eruptive affections.........+. Abscess of the corne cocccccccces S 
Egyptian ophthalmia ........+-++.eeee+ Injuries to the eyes frum accidem....... 9 
Rheumatic d noe eee F sneiploat AMAUTOSIS.....c0ceeesrsesereeee 
Erysipelatous ° Syphilitic eruption of the eyelids....... 8 
Gonorrheeal i setes conse 5 | Films and specks......-.- socccccecscocccekd 
(e Pamphlets in relation to Dr. Wheeler’s treatment and cures of diseases of the Kye 
may be had gratis at his office. nov 7—1m. 





R. JOHN W. S. HOWS, Professor of Elocution in Columbia College, will take a 
1VE limited number of private pupils during the winter. For terms, &c. apply to Mr. 
Hows, 476 Broome street. sept 26—tf. 

YOUNG LADY, of this city, wishes a situation as Resident Governess to Youn, 

Children Apply to the Cashier of the City Bank, Wall street, or to the Editor o 
this paper. Oct 24—485 


UDDEN CHANGES OF THE WEATHER.—We scarcely meet a person whois 
not more or less troubled with a cough orcold. Oldand young, the Prudent and the 
imprudent, seem aliketocomplaia. _ ? Le 
Many think ita temporary cold, which will pass off ina day or two, This is not al- 
ways the case, as it will, in all probability, terminate in consumption if not attended to 
in season. Our advice is, use HANce’s Compounp Syrup oF HoReHOUND, which will 
cure youintwo or three days, Price 50 cents per bottle, or six botules for $250, 
For sale wholesale and retail by A. B. & D. Sands corner of Fulton and William 
streets; also, for sale by D. Sands & Co., 77 East Broadway; H. Jounson, 273 Broadway, 
corner of Chambeis street; J. & I. Coddington, corner of Hudson and Spring streets; 
E. M. Guion, corner of Bowery and Grand street. ~ oct 24—3m. 
AN ENGLISH LADY, whose education was completed in France, (in which country 
sbe afterwards resided,) is desirous of an engagement as daily Governess in a family 
or school. She is competent to teach the higher English branches, the German (on Otlen- 
dort’s system), French, and Italian languages, Music on the piano forte, and Drawin 
For many years she has been engaged as private governess in noble English families. She 
would be willing to give lessons in any of the above branches. Address A. M. D., office 
ot the ** Albion.’ sept 26—tf. 


OOTH-ACHE CURED IN ONE MINUTE-—By the use of the Clove Anodyne.— 
This is an excellent article, and will cure the most viclent tooth-ache, or pain in the 
gums in one minute. ae : 
Tbe Clove Anodyne is not unpleasant to the taste or injurious to the teeth, and will 
permanently cate any tooth to which it may be applied. 
Prepared and sold by HENRY JOHNSON, Chemist, 273 Broadway, corner of Cham- 
bers street, New York, (successor to A. B. Sands & Co.) Sold also by all porgeun te 
Druggists in the United States. Price 25 cents. sept 1 m. 











HE EYE.—DR. WHEELER, Ocuiist, No. 29 Greenwich street, New Yerk, near 
the Battery, devotes his exclusive attention 10 diseases of the Eye and Ophthalmic 
Surgery, and assures the public that there are not amongst the numerous diseases to 
which the human eye is subject, any disorders of that organ which cannot be essentially 
relieved or cured by him. The vast number of undoubted testimonials which can be seen 
at his office, wili satisfy the public that his practice is not exceeded either in extent or 
success by that of any other Oculist in the United States. — ; : 
te Vifice hours from 8 A.M. to ! o’clock, P.M., after which he visits out door patients. 

*,* Artificial Eyes for sale, and which will be inserted on reasonable terms. 

A pamphlet containing remarks on Diseases of the Eye, with several instances of great 
cures effected by Dr. eeler’s mode of treatment, can be had gratuitously at his resi- 
<oped, ae same will be forwarded to any one making application to mim by letter, 

ost paid. 

" Suecessrut TREATMENT OF DISEASES OF THE Eye.—By Dr. Wheeler’s monthly re- 
port, it will be perceived that no less than one hundred and thirty-three cases, many of 
them ofa most malignant character, have been completely cured by his mild and efficient 
mode of treatment. This strikiug evidence of his skill as an oculist cannot be too exten- 
sively promulgated—it must prove extremely satisfactory intelligence to all those who 
are, unhappily, suffering from the anguish a. d peril attendant upon impaired vision. 

oct 3—Sm- JOHN WHEELER, OUculist, 


J VHNSON VROOM & FOWLER, manufacturers of the Walnut Oil Military Shaving 
Soap, Fancy and Family Soaps, Patent Candles, Perfumery, &c., 3 Courtiandt Street, 
and 79 Trinity Place, New York. ; y Tfeb Sm. 


HE GREATEST MEDICINE IN THE WORLD for Coughs, Colds, Asthma 
= Pain and Soreness in the Breast, Whooping Cough, Consumption, Horseness, anc 
all diseases of the Breast and Lungs, is Hance’s Compound Syrup of Horehound. Price 
50 cents, or six bottles for $2 50, 

For sale wholesale and retail, by A. B. & D. Sands, corner of Fulton and William 
streets; also for saie by D. Sands & Co, 77 East Broadway; H. Johnson, 273 Broadway,- 
corner of Chambers street ; J. & I. Coddington, corner of Hudson and Spring streets; 
E. M. Guion, corner of Bowery and Grand street. oct 24—sm. 





\ ANTED—A situation as Governess in a private family (the South preferred), by an 
English Lacy, who can refer to persons of the highest respectability ; and in addi- 
tion to the usual branches of an English education, is qualified to instruct in Music, 
French, ltalian, &c. 
Letters addressed to L. H., at the office ofthe “ Albion,” will be attended to. 
oct 3—3L. 


0 MERCHANTS.—AN ENGLISHMAN, who bas been a resident of New York 
tor upwards of trventy years, and who is a merchant of great experience, but who has 
recently transferred tua house there all his interest in importations, now finds himself in 
want of that active employment which he has been accustomed to; and is desirous of 
making an engagement with some heuse to act as agent for them in New York. Being 
an Englishman still, be would prefer an English house, and would be glad to make an 
arrangement with a Canadian one. He is a thorough man of business; not only acquaint- 
ed with the trade of Europe but with all the forms and customs of the United States, 
where he has been extensively engaged in both financial and commercial matters. 
Letters addressed to him, “ B. a care of the proprietor of the Albion, New York , 
will be responded to promptly, and every information givea that will satisty parties desj- 
rous of making an arrangement with him. oct 17—St. 
EMOVAL.—MR. JULIUS METZ begs to announce to his friends and the pub lL: 
in general, that he has removed from his residence in Mercer street to No. 2 Union 
Place, where be will continue in bis professional duties of giving lessons on the Piano 
Forte and in Singing. igs 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS.—The subscriber is constantly receiving 
fresh supplies of every description of the above well known pular,Pens. A large 
stock is constantly kept on hand, consisting of Patent, Magnum Bonum, Damascus aad 
Double Damascus Barrel 2en; Principality, each extra fine,fine, and medium points ; Cale- 
raphic (illustrated cards), Peruvian, New York Fountain, Lad ies’ Patent, Prince Albert 
Coton Own, Baroolal, Victoria, and School Pens, on cards and in boxes of one gross 
each ; together with an excellent article for school use, the Collegiate Pen, and the Cro- 
ton Pen oe illustrated cards and in boxes), which possess strength, elasticity and fineness 
of point, admirably suited to light and rapid hands. Very cheap Pens in boxes—Holders 
ot every description—all which are offered at low rates, and the attention of purchasers 
solicited by HENRY JESSOP, Importer, 91 Jobn, corner of Gold street. 
Canaba dealers will at all times find a good assortment for sale by 
fan 24 Mr- JAMES FOX, Montreal 
DAGUESREOTYPE APPARATUS, &. PLUMB’S NATIONAL DAGU Ek- 
RIAN GALLERY—251 Broapway.—The subscriber having greatly enlarged this 
department of his business, is now able to offer inducements te those wishing to purchase. 
He flatters himself that the celebrity of his Instruments is too well known to need fur- 
ther comment. Voigtinender’s Tubes, also, on sale. Having completed bis arrange- 
ments for the importation of Plates, he willin future receive a supply by every packet 
His stock of Cases, Chemicals, and all other articles in the line, will also be found com- 
plete. Those visiting the city will find it to their m terest to call. 
N. B.—Instructicn given in the art as usual. 





ap ll 
HME ADVERTISER teaches the Spanish Language and Natural Philosophy on mo- 
derate terms. He has had considerable experience as an instructor. Schools attend- 
ed. ‘The advertiser refers to Dr. Bartlett, editor of the Albion. 
For further particulars address, A. B. Albion Office, Barclay street. 
sept 5—tf. 


EAR’S O1L.—Highly scented and pure tor the hair, Ot all the preparations for the 
hawr or whiskers nothing equals the Oil prepared from Bear’s Grease. In most in- 
stances it restores the hair to the bald, and will «ffectually preserve it from falling off, in 
any event. It was long noted by such eminent Physicians aud Chemists as Sir hum- 
phrey Davy and Sir Henry Halford, that pure Bear’s Grease, properly prepared, was 
the best thing ever discovered for the preservation of the hair, or restoring it when bald. 
The subscriber has spared no expense Ingetting the genuine Bear’s Grease, from Canada 
and elsewhere, and prepared it in such a manner that the oil, combined with its high per- 
fume, renders it iniispensable for the toilet and dressing-roomm of all. 
Prepared and sold by HENRY JOHNSON, Druggist and Chemist, (successor to A. B. 
Sands & Co.,) 273 Broadway, corner of Chambers street. In bottles, 50 cents for large, 
25 cents for small. sept 19—3m 





ESE ske._ crores HOTEL, DALE STEET, LIVERPOOL.—J. C. CAS. 

TLE, the Proprietor of the above Family and Commercial Hotel, would respect- 
fully call the attention of those ladies and gentlemen who are travelling to Europe, tot be 
accommodation which his house affords; and particularly to the following letter which 
he bas receivedfrom Mr. Thomas Rawlings, favourably known as the edivor of the Old 
Countrymar and Emigrant’s Friend, New York. 

LIVERPOOL, 30ih May, 1846, 

LIVERPOOL, May 26th, 1846. 

My Dear Sir—Ii my testimony, to the excellent management of your Hotel, can beof 
service, you are at perfect liberty to make what use you please of the following. The 
hotel is perfect in all its arrangements. The bedrooms are handsomely furnisned and o1 
good dimensions. ‘he coffee rooms, private sitting rooms, and restaurant, are so com- 
plete in their several departments that no inconveniences arise from either. The Hot, 
Cold and Shower Baths, which are adjacent to the hedrooms, together with the fact that 
your hotel is situated close to the Exchange, and within three minutes’ walk of the Cue 
tom House and Docks, make itone of the most desirable for American travellers that cau 
possibly be selected. I remain, Dear Sir, Yours oY 

je 20 3m THOMAS RAWLINGS 


us ERSITY OF QUEEN’S COLLEGE, CANADA.—Rev. Jobu Machar, A. M., 
Procipal, and Primarius Professor of Theology; Rev. James George, Professor ot 
Systematic Theology ; Rev. Hugh Urquhart, A. M., Professor of Bibiical Theology and 
Church History; Rev. James Williamson, A. M., Professor of Mathematics, Logic, and 
Natural Philosophy; Rev. George Romanes, A. M., Professor of Classical Literature and 
Moral Philosophy. 

The sixth session of Queen’s College will begin on the Ist Wednesday of October, (7th 
Octr.) 1846, at which date all Intrants and regular Students in the Faculty of Arts, are 
requested to be present. 

he Divinity Classes will be opened on the Ist Wednesday in November. 

Candidates for Matriculation as Regular Students, will undergo an Examination before 
the College Senate in the Ist Three Books of the Zneid of Virgil, the Ist Three Books of 
Cexsar’s Commentaries, and the Greek Grammar, together with the Ist Book of Euclid. 

The only chargesare £1, to cover incidental expenses, and £2 for each class per Ses- 
sion, to be paid on entrance. 

Accommodation will be provided tor a certain number of Students as Boarders within 
the College Buildings, the expense to each Boarder averaging from? to 8 dollars per 
month. he Boarding Establishment will be under the superintendence of the Pro- 
tessors. 

Ten Bursaries of from £10 to £15 will be awarded at the commencement of the Ses- 
sion, to those students who having formerly matriculated shall distinguish themselv es in 
an examination on the subject of study of previous Sessions, and also to those who shall 
then matriculate for the firsttime, and shail be deemed after competition deserving of this 
reward of merit. 

The subjects ofcompetition for Bursaries of the Ist year will be the 3d Book of the 
neid of Virgil and the Greek Grammar. 

Queen’s College, Kingston, August 22, 1846.—5t. 








ROFESSOR J. P. EDWARDS, A.M.—Has the honor of iuforming the public, that he 

is now in the City of New York, with the intention of giving lessons in the Frencn 

LANGUAGE, to those 
services. 

His terms for Schools and private instruction are moderate. Any communication le f 
at the Uffice of the Albion, or at the Bookstore «{ Messrs. Gates and Stedman, Nassau 
Street, corner of Beekman, or atthe Professor's Kooms, Atlantic Hotel Hoboken, will re- 
ceive immediate attention. 

Prof. Edwards is permitted to refer to the following gentlemen :—The Hon. Addison 
Gardrer, Lt. Gov.; Rev'd Dr. Whitehouse ; Prof. Bush ; Rev'd Chas. H. Read, and Ed- 


ies and Gentlemen who may wish to avail themselves of his 





ward F. Sanderson, Esc., New York. jn 


= ——— — 


1GH_ SCHOOL OF MONTREAL.—DirectTors.—The Honourable George 
Moffatt, David Torrance, Esq., Dr. M’Culloch, Benjamin Holmes, Esq., William 
Murray ae Oy J. Day. “8 “a Savage, Esq., Charles Geddes, Esq. Be H. L 
ae Bsa. r Ouse ell, W. C. Meredith, Esq. William Lunn, Esq., James Ferrie™ 
sq., John Young, Esq. 

Secreiary and Treasurer—D. Davidson, Esq., Rector—The Rev. G. F. Simpson. M.A. 
of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge ie Principal of Hull College, England.) Second 
Master—Mr. T. A. Gibson (late Head Master of Cauvius Institution, at Edinbur, h.) Writ 
ing and Arithmetical Master—Mr, George H. Gordon, (late of the Madras College, St. 
Andrews, Scotiand.) Assistant Masters—Mr. 8S. Phillips (late of the Quebec Classical 
School), and M. Bowman. French Master—Mons. L. Potet, Protesseur de la Faculte des 
Lettres de Paris. Drawing Master—Mr. Duncan. 

The School consists of two Branches, the HIGHER and the PREPARATORY. Atthe 
former, the subjects taught are READING, WRITING, the LATIN, GREEK, and 
METIC and BOOK-REEPING ; the ELEMENTS OF MATHEMATICS oad NATC. 

} anc - Y ; the c 0 ATHEMATIC ! . 

RAL PHiLOSOPHy. or ; na ICS and NATU 

‘he Preparatory Branch is formed for Boys from six to eight years of age, who wil 
taught READING, WRITING, ARITHMETIC, and GEOG APHY. © ae 

ne Yearly Payment for each Pupil attending the Highest Branch, is £10, and for the 
Preparatory, £6. One half payable at the opening of the School after the Summer Holi- 
- and the other half meen the Ist of February. 

Pupil wey the School between the regular terms, will be charged for the Higher 
Branch, 20s., and for the Preparatory, 12s., per month. 

Lessons in DRAWING are given on Mondays, Wednesdays, and Saturdays. There 
will be an extra charge for this class, 

A monthly report of each Pupil is furnished to his Parent or Guardian. 

There is a general Examination of the School at the end of the Session, when prizes ar- 
distributed amongst the Pupils ofeach class, according to their proficiency and good con- 


duct. 
‘The Rector, Second Master, and Mr. Phillips, receive Boarders. 


D. DAVIDSON, Secretary. 
Montreal, September 21. 1844. abiet 


N ODERN AMBITION.—That man in all his folly is prone to evil, and his excesses 

in every age have reaped the rewards of his devotion, of good o1 evil designs. Yet 
the vanity of p:.motions has accomplished none iv perfecting ignorance, the standard of 
its graduation, in the ambition of the world; while in demonstration we he ve the present 
political era as an exhibition of the excesses of men who wan: more discretion, better 
cultivated intellects, with stability to correct domestic affairs without coming in conflict 
with those which wou'd eventually barass the ‘‘ bone and sinew” of our happy land, to 
accomplish the glory of Political Humbugs; therefore, all who are afflicted with Coughs, 
Colds, Asthma, Croup, Bleeding oi the Lungs, peeepene, Soe h, Bronchitis, Influenza, 
Shortness ot Breath, Pain and weakness in the Breast or Side, Liver Comp aint, and the 
first stages of Consumption, should immediately have recourse to HANCE’s COMPOUND Sy- 
RUP OF HOREHOUND; it is the only sure cure known; one bottle will prove this. Price 
50 cts. per bottle, or six bottles for $2 50. 

For sale, wholesale and retail, by A. B. & D. Sands, corner of Fulton and William 
streets; also, tur sale by D. Sands, & Co,. 77 East Broadway; H. Johnson, 273 Broadway, 
corner of Chambers street; J. & I. Coddington. corner of Hudson and Spring s:reets; E. 
M. Guion, corner ot Bowery and Grand street. oct 24—m. 


= IGHT RESTORED, and inflammation of the eyes cured by the Roman Kye Balsam 

_ a specific vintment for diseases of the eye. Thousands are suffering from weak eyes, 
or inflammation of the eye lids, so severe as todeprive them of all the enjoyment of life, 
and render existence itself almost a burthen to them, when they might ina very short 
time be completely cured,and their aes restored to their natural brightness, by using 
the celebrated Roman Eye Balsam. There is noarticle prepared that is so immediately 
certain to remove the pain and inflammation from the eye lids, and restore the sight. Any 
disease or weakness of the eye that can be cured withoutan operaticn, awvill yiek quickly 
to the specific effect of this pleasant application. Many people have been restored to 
sight by a few applications of this valuable Balsam, after other means have failed to give 
them relief. Jn small jars, prics 25 cents. : 

Prepared and sold by HENRY JOHNSON, Druggist, 273 Broadway, corner of Cham- 
bers street, New York, (successor to A. B. Sands & Co.) Sold also by the mos! respect- 
able Druggists in the United States. sept 1i—Im. 

GAS FIXTURES AND NEW FALL GOODS. 
OX’S FURNISHING WAREHOUSES, 15 Maiden Lane, and 319 Broadway, cor 
ner of Leonard Street. ae 

The subscribers have recently added to their stock of house keeping articles, GAS FIX- 
TURES in every variety, in part consisting of rich Chandeliers, Mantel Ornaments, from 
1 to 5 lights, Brackets, Pendants, Hali Lanterns, &c. &e., all of which can be put up,it 
required, and warranted. , 

SUPERB CHANDE Ll ERS for candles, also Brackets and Girandoles of entire new pate 
terns some bea oditelly painted, others of rich cut glass ot Ruby, Crysopas, Blue, Turquoise; 
also gilt enamelled. Solar Lamps, in great variety, some beautitul new patierns for the 
first time introduced; also Solar Chandeliers and Brackets for churches, &c.; Cornelius & 
Co’s. celebrated Solar Lard Lamps, Girandoles, &c.; MANTEL CLOCKS in great vari- 
ety, Candelabras, &c. ” 

hey likewise keep attheir store, 349 Broadway, Gold and Silver Watches, warr unted 
om a — Lemmy nes of JEWELRY and Fancy Articles. i 

They also keep at both storesa large assortment of SILVER WARE, consisting of T 
Sets, Urns, Kettles, Pitchers, Waiters, Table and Dessert Forks, Table, De ane and Tea 
Spoons, Soup Ladies, Butter Knives, Children’s Cups, &c. &. They have just intros 
——s new article of Silver Spoons, Forks, &c., unique and beautiful, to which they in- 
vite attention, 

Shet.eid and Birmingham PLATED WARES—A full assortment consisting of Waiters, 
Urns, Tea Sets, Baskets, Branches, Candlesticks, Vegetable Dist«s, Castors, Epergnes, 
Salt Cellars, Communion Sets, and every article in the line. ae” 

CUTLERY—Rodgers & Son’s celebrated Ivory handle Table Knives an dForks, Table 
und Dessert Knives for Silver Forks, Ivory and Pearl handle Dessert Knives, plated on 
steel; also a general assortment in sets of 51 pieces or by the dozen; Table and Game 
Carvers separately. 

JAPANNERY-—A large assortment at all prices in sets and separately, some entirely 
new patterns; Elliptic Gothic, and Albert Trays, part with painted centres, landscapes, 
marine views, &c, 

GERMAN SILVER WARE—A full assortment; also Albata or British Plate Spoons 
and Forks closely resembling Silver. 

BLOCK TIN WARE—A very general assortment of all the varieties in use. 

Dixon & Sons’ celebrated BRITANNIA METAL TEA SETS, a selection ot all the 
choicest patterns, some entirely new. 

Polished Steel FIRE IRONS-—-A selectassortment at reduced prices. 

HALL LANTERNS—Brass and Japanned frames, with plain, stained, and cut glass— 
some elegant patterns. 

Albert avd Victoria Pitchers with metal covers. 

China Flower Vases, richly gilt, tor real and artificial flowers. 

Lame Be inter and fall strained Sperni Oil, Lard, aud Solar Oil, Sperm Candles 
Lamp Wicks, Glasses and Chimneys of every size and description, at the lowest price, , 

J.& L COX, 
ee Churches, hotels, packet ships, and steamboats supplied at wholesale prices. 
aug29—3m. 

- inpatients 
RITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL STEAM SHIPS of 1200 ions 
and 440 horse power each. 

Under contract with the Lords of the Admiralty. 

Hibernia, ...cccsccccceccccescsccccsscecccees Capt. Alexander Ryrie. 

Caledonia, ...cccccsccccccccccbocsccceece +++.-Capt Edward G. Low 

Britanmia, occccccccccccccscccccscccsccccccces Capt. John Hewitt, 

Cambria, ....0-.-seeceecee Cceccecesooococcose Capt. Charles H. E. Juckins 
- Acadia, Capt. William Harrison, 

Will sail from Liverpool and Boston, via Halifax, as follows. 

FROM BOSTON FROM LIVERPOOL 

Hibernia on the 16th October, 1346. Caledonia on the 4th October, 1846. 

Caledonia ‘ Ist November, 1846. Britannia “ 2th October, 1346. 

Britannia ‘* 16th November, 1846. | Acadia ‘* 4th November, 1846, 

Acadia * Ist December, 1¢46. | Caledonia “ 4th December, i346. 

Passage money. 

From Boston to Liverpool, $120. From Boston to Halifax, $20. 

These ships carry experienced Surgeons. 

No berth secured until paid for. 

No treight except specie received on days of Sailing. 

For on or passage, or any other information, applyto 

D. BRIGHAM, Jr. Agent, at HARNDEN & Co’s., No. 6 Wall-steeet. 

te In addition to the above line between Liverpoo! and Halifax and Boston, a con. 
tract has been entered into with Her Majesty’s Government to establish a line between 
Liverpool and New York direct The steam ships for this service are now being built, 
and early next year due notice will be given of the time when they will start under the 
new contract. The steamers will sail every Saturday during eight months, and every 
fortnight during the other four months in the year; geing alternately between Liver. 
post and Halifax and Boston, and between Liverpool and New Yok. 
oct 


aTese BETWEEN NEW YORK AND LIVER POUL.—The Great Western Svan 

Ship Co.’s steam ships, the ‘* GREAT WESTERN,” 1700 tons, 450 horse power, 

B.R. Mathews Esq., Commander; the “ GREAT BRITAIN,” 3500 tons, 1006 borse 

power, Lieut. James Hosken, R. N. Commander ; are intended to sailas follows :— 
GREAT BRITAIN. 














From Liverpool. From New York. 
Tuesday....ecssees crccccces coccdend Sept. | Tuesday...ccccccccccccsccssccccccces Mth Oct 
Tuesday....ccccccere --17th Ney, | Tuestay $5800 6000806 seeeel Sth Dec. 


‘ GREAT WESTERN. 
From Liverpool. From New York. 
DOtAGRY cssicccccccsccccccceccss pet mar | ken Aen $50 00046008806 e. Oth Oce 
Saturday... .ccccccccecees ccccesseesdISt Uct | Thursday..ccccccercccce +++-26tb Nov 
For freight or passage, or other information, apply tec 
ICHARD IRVIN, 98 Front-street. 
New York, 12th September, 1846. w 


"7 a CHESAPEAKE BAY LINE OF STEAMEKS trom Baltimore, connected with 
the James River boats at Norfolk, to City point and Kichmond, are now in operas 





tion. 
Passengers to or from Charleston and the intermediate places will fird this by jar te 
most comfortable route. 





eee — ———————————————— 
J. SYLVESTER’S STOCK EXCHANGE AND SPECIE OFFICE, No. 41 

Je WALL STKEET, NEW YORK.—Parties requiring funds for remittance to their 
friends in England, Lreland, Scotland and Wales, can always be supplied with Draits pay- 
able at sight, insums of £1, £2, £3, £5, to any amount, receivable in any town in the 
United Kingdom. Also, Bills on Paris, Hamburg, Belgium, and other Continental Cities, 
invariably for sale at this Office. 

Bank OF ENGLAND NOTES, BILLS OF EXCHANGE, Forei1Gn Gop anv Sitver of al 
descriptions, purchased at the highest market rates and constantly for sale on the mosl 
favourable terms. 

CoLvections in all parts of the United States, Canadas, and Europe are made with 
promptitude in the most liberal terms. 

Uncurrent Money, Checks, and Certificates of Deposite in every State in the Union 
bought and sold at the lowest rates. 

Stocks and other Securities purchased and disposed on Commission, by 
NEW. YORK AND LONDON PACKETS,— 9 sail on the Ist, 3th, 16th aud 24Ua 

ofevery month 

This line of pckets will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which will sue 
ceed e&ch other in the order in which they are named, sailing punctwally from New York 
on the Ist, 8th, 16th, and 24th of every month, from Lendon on the 6th, 13tb, 21st, and 28th, 
and Portsmouth onthe Ist, 8th, 16th, and 24th, oi every month throughout We year, 
riz :— 

Ships.) Days of Sailing from New, Days of Sailing from 
York London. 


St. James, F.R. Meyer, ‘Jan. 1, May 1, Sept. 1 Feb. 21, June 21, Oct. 21 
Northumberland, R. H. Griswold, “ 3 “ 8, “ s| « a, * 8, * 
Gladiator, R. L. Bunting, 5 “ 46Mar. 6, July 
Toronto, J. Prau, “ c sé « g4i 13, * 
Switzerland, E. Knight, "eb. 1) “ 2, 
Mediator, D. L. Stark, 8) 28, 
Quebec, F. H. Hebard, 4 16|April 6, Aug. 
Victoria, ¢. E. Morgan, 2 24, aj“ 13, & 
Wellington, D. Chadwick, 1} “* 2i, y 
Hendrick Hudson, G. Moore, i i ae Pee 
New Ship, 1000 tons, | 3 5, 16\May 6, Sept. 
Ame. Eagle(new) J.M.Chadwiek, : ? a) “* 33, “s 
Prince Albert, W. S. Sebor, " ] a 2t, a 
Westminster, H. R. Hovey, | 8 “” 8 7. oo .* 
New ship, 1000 tons, | 16 June 6, Oct. 
Marg. Evans (new) E. G. Tinker,| + “ ~~ is, “ 

These ships are all of the first class, and are commanded by able and experienced nave 

tors. Great care will be taken that the Beds, Wines, Stores, &c.,are of the best de 
scription. , 

The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $100, outward, for each aduit, without wines 
and liquors. Neither the captains nor gin of these ote? Laat responsible ha dl 

’ els, oy them, unless regula ! u ing are signec 

= —' — tats JOHN ERISWOLD, 70 Suth-street. or 
GRINMELL, MINTURNo CU., 78 Sonth-st 


Masters. 


““ 


“cc 


avg 15, 1846. 











